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What  they  are  saying  about  the  new  book  on 

SEX  GUIDANCE 


“The  assumption  of  increased  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  schools  for  education  for  marriage 
and  family  living  is  pointed  up  in  this  excel¬ 
lent  volume  on  sex  education  which  includes 
a  scholarly  collection  of  evidence  of  the  need 
for  and  benefits  of  such  training. — Review  in 
The  Education  Digett. 

“Dr.  Kirkendall  ...  is  an  outstanding  author¬ 
ity  in  this  field  and  has  brought  together  in 
one  volume  his  own  long  experience  and  the 
findings  of  innumerable  researches  in  all  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  .  .  .  Description  of  what  schools  are 
actually  doing  forms  one  of  the  most  useful 
parts  of  this  interesting  book." — Review  in 
Family  Life. 

“.  .  .  written  from  a  background  of  broad 
experience  in  education  and  human  relations 
.  .  .  this  book  should  do  us  all  a  lot  of  good." 
— From  review  in  School  and  Society. 

“The  what,  why,  how,  when,  and  where  of  sex 
education  by  the  associate  professor  of  family 
life  education  at  Oregon  State  College ;  former¬ 
ly  senior  specialist  in  health  education,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.” — From  review  in  The 
School  Executive. 

“The  author  of  this  book  has  written  from  a 
background  of  broad  experience.  He 
approaches  the  subject  of  sex  objectively  yet 
humanely.  The  book  is  of  value  to  parents 
and  counselors.” — From  review  in  Sorth  Caro¬ 
lina  Education. 

“.  .  .  To  some  extent  this  partial  failure  (in 
sex  education)  is  due  to  lack  of  specific  plan¬ 
ning  by  teachers  and  administrators.  They 
will  do  better  with  the  assistance  of  a  book 
like  this  one.  Here  are  discussed  many  of  the 
problems  encountered;  and  for  those  develop¬ 
ing  a  course  for  high-school  students,  there  is 
assistance  for  the  avoidance  of  pitfalls  and  for 
ease  of  directing.  The  author  presents  ways 
in  which  the  course  can  be  incorporated  as  an 


integral  part  of  a  functional  program.  To  the 
one  in  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  sex  education 
in  the  school,  herein  are  presented  aids  to  his 
thinking  and  considerations.” — From  review 
in  Bulletin  of  the  National  A«s’n  of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 

“Using  his  broad  experience  gained  in  teach¬ 
ing  institutions,  the  .Army,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  as  administrator  of  voluntary 
organizations.  Dr.  Kirkendall  has  written  SEX 
EDUCATION  AS  HUMAN  RELATIONS.  For 
those  who  seek  information  on  what,  when, 
and  how'  to  teach  about  sex,  this  handbook  will 
prove  decidedly  useful.  Its  final  SO  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  ‘Teaching  Aids  in  Sex  Education’  is 
the  most  comprehensive  summary  we  have 
seen.  The  entire  opus  deals  with  its  subject 
matter  in  terms  of  current  problems  and  needs 
without  wasting  space  on  lengthy  discussions 
of  past  mistakes  or  future  possibilities.  If  you 
are  working  in  a  field  that  involves  guidance 
of  young  people,  here’s  a  worthy  acquisition 
for  5’our  reference  shelf.” — From  review  in 
Netrs  Letter  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Social  Hy¬ 
giene  Ass’n. 

“Dr.  Kirkendall  tackles  the  ‘delicate’  subject 
of  sex  education  in  this  very  sane,  complete, 
and  practical  book.  Hriefiy  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  the  evidence  for  the  need  of  sex  educa¬ 
tion  and  some  of  the  results  that  accrue  from 
the  absence  of  this  vital  education.  The  phil¬ 
osophy  and  objectives  of  a  broad  and  basic 
education  in  sex  for  the  pre-adolescents  and 
the  older  youths  are  tersely  set  forth.  .  .  . 
Parts  IV  and  V  of  the  book  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  those  charged  with  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  establishing  and  carrying  on  programs 
of  sex  education.  These  sections  of  the  volume 
cover  methods  in  sex  education  and  content 
and  materials.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  both  timely 
and  intensely  practical.” — From  review  by  Dr. 
William  S.  Sears  in  Education. 
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Sex  Education 

By  HERBERT  D.  LAMSON 
Professor  of  Sociology,  Boston  Uniwrsity 

Here  how  one  college  girl  friends.”  This  illustrates  how  some- 
senior  looked  back  upon  the  times  -  otherwise  intelligent  parents 
sex  instruction  which  she  re-  just  cannot  bring  themselves  to  tell  a 
ceived  from  her  mother.  child  how  birth  is  accomplished. 

“The  sex  education,  if  it  could  be  If  all  parents  did  their  duty  by  their 
called  that,  was  given  by  my  mother,  children  in  the  matter  of  preparing 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  my  needs  them  for  adjustment  to  the  sexual  and 
were  never  met.  The  very  first  time  reproductive  aspects  of  life,  there 
I  ever  had  any  problem  was  when  I  would  be  no  need  for  any  special  dis- 
was  about  eight  years  old.  A  child  at  cussion  of  this  question.  There  are 
the  playground  happened  to  say  that  certain  values  in  our  culture  which 
she  had  a  new  sister  and  that  it  came  have  made  our  past  attitude  toward 
from  inside  her  mother.  When  I  got  sex  one  which  has  been  called  the  “era 
home  I  asked  my  mother  if  the  girl  of  hush  and  pretend.”  Children  will 
was  telling  the  truth.  She  became  get  some  kind  of  sex  education  from 
thoroughly  disgusted.  She  told  me  the  their  friends,  playmates,  and  the  vari- 
child  was  wrong,  she  was  just  a  nasty  ous  sources  of  public  information, 
girl,  and  she  never  wanted  me  to  talk  newspapers  and  the  like, 
to  her  again.  Later  when  I  found  out  One  boy’s  experience:  “When  I  was 
that  my  mother  had  lied  to  me,  I  felt  about  five  a  little  girl  who  was  one  of 
that  I  could  never  ask  her  any  ques-  my  playmates  had  to  go  to  the  bath- 
tions  like  that  again.  I  could  never  room  in  my  house.  I  showed  her 
go  to  my  parents  with  any  sex  ques-  where  it  was  and  walked  right  in  with 
tions,  either  when  I  was  smaller  or  her  entirely  unconscious  of  doing  any- 
when  older.  Any  question  that  border-  thing  I  shouldn’t.  Mother  saw  this 
ed  on  sex  would  cause  my  mother  to  and  I  got  a  spanking  and  the  girl  was 
freeze  up  completely,  avoid  my  ques-  sent  home.  I  remember  it  so  plainly 
tion,  or  tell  me  to  watch  my  language,  because  I  couldn’t  understand  at  first 
The  only  thing  she  ever  said  was  to  why  I  was  being  punished.  Parents 
be  careful  when  I  was  around  men.  so  often  suspect  the  worst  then  punish 
The  rest  was  left  completely  to  the  the  child  who  has  no  intentions  of  do- 
imagination  or  to  information  from  ing  wrong.” 
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Frankness  The  Ideal 

The  ideal  is  that  each  parent  should 
prepare  himself  or  herself  to  answer 
a  child’s  questions  simply  and  without 
emotion.  At  what  a^  should  sex  edu¬ 
cation  begin  ?  This  question  implies 
that  it  does  not  begin  until  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can  ask  questions.  This  is  an 
erroneous  view.  Actually  sex  educa¬ 
tion  begins  in  infancy.  It  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  child  from  the  atti¬ 
tudes  which  the  parents  show  toward 
certain  of  his  activities.  For  example, 
if  a  child  in  exploring  his  own  body 
with  his  hands  touches  or  plays  with 
his  own  genitals,  frequently  the  par¬ 
ent  may  yank  the  child’s  hand  away 
and  perhaps  even  spank  his  wrist  and 
say  to  him,  “naughty,  naughty.”  This 
conduct  shows  the  child  certain  areas 
of  his  body  are  taboo  and  have  an  espe¬ 
cial  emotional  meaning  to  the  parent. 
Later  on  when  children  play  with  each 
other  sometimes  there  is  mutual  sex 
exploration  as  when  they  play  doctor 
or  nurse.  All  of  this  exploration  is  a 
normal  outlet  for  the  child’s  curiosity. 
When  the  child  is  discovered  in  this 
kind  of  activity,  the  reaction  of  the 
parents  is  frequently  very  emotional. 
It  may  even  be  hysterical  in  some 
cases. 

Another  error  in  sex  education,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  often  thought  to  be 
sex,  is  the  attitude  of  the  parent 
toward  elimination.  The  parent  na¬ 
turally  is  anxious  to  have  the  child 
become  “house-broken”  as  early  as 
possible.  Frequently  the  parent  ex- 
l)ects  the  child  to  control  his  excretory 
activities  before  the  child  actually  is 
able  to  do  so.  By  spanking  the  child 
and  showing  him  that  this  activity  is 
very  bad.  he  gets  the  idea  that  any¬ 
thing  that  takes  place  in  the  genital 
regions  is  bad,  secret,  and  to  be  con¬ 


demned.  The  feeling  today  among 
many  child  specialists  is  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  parent  should  be  more  per¬ 
missive  on  these  lines.  If  the  toilet 
training  of  a  child  is  too  rigid  and 
premature,  it  tends  to  overflow  into 
the  child’s  whole  attitude  toward  mat¬ 
ters  of  sex,  and  gives  him  a  warped 
idea  of  these  things. 

Tell  The  Truih 

A  student  stated,  “I  was  lying  in 
bed  one  morning  fondling  my  genitals 
when  my  father  walked  into  the  room 
and  saw  what  I  was  doing.  He 
yanked  me  out  of  bed,  brought  me  to 
the  telephone  and  made  believe,  al¬ 
though  I  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time, 
that  he  was  calling  the  doctor  to  tell 
him  to  come  over  and  cut  off  my  penis. 
I  was  terrified  and  pleaded  with  him 
not  to  do  it.  He  told  me  that  he  would 
cancel  the  call  if  I  were  to  promise 
never  to  play  with  my  penis  again.  I 
had  other  reasons  for  believing  that 
he  thought  of  sex  as  nasty.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  was  sent  out  of  the  room 
many  times  when  a  word  relating  to 
sex  was  mentioned  by  a  guest.  I  re¬ 
member  one  time  that  the  family  had 
one  of  those  big  medical  books.  I  got 
hold  of  this  'book  one  day  and  was 
skimming  through  the  pages  when  I 
came  upon  a  drawing  of  a  woman’s 
anatomy.  This  show’ed  how  a  baby 
looked  in  the  womb.  My  father  found 
me  looking  at  this,  took  the  book  away 
from  me  find  forbade  me  ever  to  look 
at  that  book  again.” 

One  standard  which  parents  can 
observe  is  that  they  should  answer  all 
questions  of  their  children  truthfully 
and  without  evasion.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  parent  has  to  go  into 
a  long  half-hour  lecture  every  time  the 
child  asks  a  question  with  a  sexual  or 
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reproductive  implication.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  parents  will  be 
sufficiently  at  home,  in  these  areas  so 
that  to  any  question  the  child  can  ask, 
the  parent  will  be  able  to  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer.  Sometimes  children 
know  that  parents  are  embarrassed  and 
deliberately  “pull  their  legs’’  by 
asking  questions  when  there  are  other 
people  present.  The  parents  should 
take  this  in  their  stride  and  really  an¬ 
swer  the  child  whether  the  child  asks 
the  question  in  a  subway,  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  or  in  tbe  presence  of  Aunt 
Minnie.  Aunt  Minnie  can  be  revived. 
Perhaps  the  child’s  confidence  in  you 
cannot.  This  means  that  the  parents 
will  have  to  learn  the  scientific  terms 
for  various  parts  of  the  reproductive 
and  sexual  systems  and  be  able  to  hear 
their  own  voices  say  these  words  with¬ 
out  stammering,  stuttering,  or  becom¬ 
ing  flustered.  Perhaps  husbands  and 
wives  should  use  these  terms  with  each 
other  until  they  can  get  used  to  heai> 
ing  their  own  voices  say  these  words. 
Then  when  their  children  ask  them 
questions,  they  will  be  able  to  use  the 
vocabulary  and  give  their  answer  in  a 
calm  and  unemotional  fashion. 

Some  mothers  explain  childbirth 
through  an  analogv'  with  a  rubber 
band.  The  point  here  is  to  let  the 
child  know  that  the  birth  canal  is  cap¬ 
able  of  considerable  stretching  like  the 
rubber  band.  This  usually  satisfies 
the  child  who  wonders  how  a  baby  can 
get  through  such  a  narrow  passageway. 
Children  often  want  to  see  the  birth 
canal  of  the  mother.  This  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Some  mothers  do 
this,  others  draw  diagrams  or  show 
books  with  illustrations. 

The  Child  Who  Does  Not  Ask 

What  can  w’C  do  with  the  child  who 


does  not  seem  to  be  very  curious,  or 
who  does  not  ask  questions  as  other 
children  do?  Sometimes  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  answers  from  others.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  in  some  cases  the  child 
either  latis  curiosity,  or  has  been  in 
the  past  repulsed  in  such  a  way  that 
he  knows  that  he  had  better  not  ask 
such  a  question  of  his  parents.  In 
this  case  the  parents  probably  should 
anticipate  need  by  giving  instructions, 
or  reading  material  from  books  that 
are  suitable  for  the  understapding  of 
young  children.  It  is  better  for  the 
child  to  know  ahead  of  time,  than  to 
know  too  late.  This  means  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  told  if  their  mother  is 
pregnant  before  the  neighbors  discover 
it.  It  lets  the  child  down  rather  badly 
if  he  does  not  learn  this  from  his  own 
family.  If  the  parents  seek  to  keep 
a  good  rapport  between  themselves  and 
their  children,  they  should  share  these 
reproductive  secrets  early  with  their 
own  children.  If  they  do  not,  a  wall 
frequently  is  created  between  them 
and  their  children  which  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eradicate. 

Sex  Learning  A  Part  of 
General  Education 

Broadly  speaking,  sex  education 
should  be  a  part  of  general  education, 
It  also  should  be  a  part  of  character 
education.  Sex  education,  as  a  part 
of  family  life  education,  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  various  subjects  in 
the  school  curriculum  and  graded 
according  to  the  developing  needs  of 
children,  in  biology,  in  literature,  in 
home  economics,  in  civics,  in  general 
science,  and  social  science.  There  are 
natural  places  where  this  material  can 
be  included.  Sex  education  should 
not  be  merely  biological.  It  should  in¬ 
clude  the  emotional  and  psychological 
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aspects  as  well.  Furthermore,  every 
child  should  know  the  emotional  tie- 
ups  of  sex  and  understand  the  connec¬ 
tions  between  his  own  feelings  and 
various  sexual  problems.  Sex  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  ethical  and  inspira¬ 
tional. 

For  those  timid  souls  who  are  afraid 
that  if  they  tell  children  the  facts,  the 
children  will  want  to  experiment,  this 
is  not  so.  Some  schools  have  reported 
a  reduction  in  obscene  drawings  on 
toilet  walls  after  a  program  of  good 
sex  education  has  been  instituted. 

Which  Parent? 

Tlie  question  sometimes  arises  as  to 
whether  the  male  parent  should  give 
the  male  child  sex  education.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason 
prior  to  adolescence  why  this  should 
be  done.  Naturally  the  mother  spends 
more  time  with  the  children  than  does 
the  father.  The  sex  education  of 
either  boys  or  girls  could  be  given  by 
either  father  or  mother.^  When  the 
boy  and  girl  reach  the  more  self- 
conscious  state  of  puberty  and  adoles¬ 
cence,  the  mother  might  be  somewhat 
embarrassed  to  talk  to  her  son  although 
in  some  families  this  is  not  so. 
Whether  a  girl  or  boy  will  go  to  his  or 
her  father  or  mother  depends  not  so 
much  upon  the  sex  of  the  parent  but 
upon  whether  or  not  a  wall  has  been 
created  in  the  past  between  this  paiv 
ticular  child  and  this  particular  par¬ 
ent. 

Masturbation 

Parents  are  often  worried  if  they 
discover  their  child  of  any  age  play¬ 
ing  with  his  genitals.  If  there  are 
cases  of  chronic  masturbation,  fears  of 
insanity  or  of  feeblemindedness  arise. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  evidence  medically  that  this 


habit  does  any  harm.  If  there  are 
local  genital  irritations  that  need  medi¬ 
cal  attention,  of  course  such  should  be 
secured. !  Genitals  should  be  kept 
clean.  Sometimes  girls  develop  vag¬ 
inal  inflammations  and  infections.  If 
the  clothing  is  too  tight  and  causes 
local  itching  or  stimulation,  this  can 
be  corrected.  In  general  the  parents 
should  give  the  child  adequate  affec¬ 
tion.  If  the  child  feels  that  he  is 
loved  and  wanted,  if  he  has  interesting 
things  to  do,  adequate  toys,  adequate 
program  of  activities,  he  will  probably 
not  spend  an  excessive  amount  of  time 
in  stimulating  himself.  His  hands 
should  never  be  tied  as  a  cure.  Obvi¬ 
ously  if  this  occurs  in  school,  the 
teacher  has  to  do  something  about  it. 
It  is  a  mutual  problem  for  her  and 
the  parents. 

Ageru:ies  Can  Help 

!Many  parents  find  that  there  are 
books  and  pamphlets  issued  by  various 
agencies  which  can  be  used  in  the  sex 
education  of  their  children.  In  the 
younger  ages  before  the  child  can  read 
there  are  books  on  reproduction  and 
sex  which  could  be  read  aloud  perhaps 
at  bedtime  to  the  child  who  might  then 
ask  questions  that  the  parents  can  an¬ 
swer.  Complete  dependence  should  not 
be  upM)n  books.  Parents  should  give 
themselves  as  well  as  handing  out 
pamphlets  and  books.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  sources  of  materials  in  this  field 
from  various  national  and  local  agen¬ 
cies.  If  your  state  or  city  has  a  social 
hygiene  society,  a  mental  hygiene  so¬ 
ciety,  or  a  child  study  association,  any 
of  these  organizations  usually  have 
materials  or  a  list  of  sources  from 
which  material  can  ‘be  secured.  Na¬ 
tionally  there  is  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Society  with  offices  at  1790 
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Broadway,  New  York.  There  is  the 
American  Institute  of  Family  Rela¬ 
tions  at  5287  Sunset  Boulevard,  Lm 
Angeles  27,  California.  The  Child 
Study  Association  of  America  with 
offices  at  132  East  74th  Street,  New 
York  21,  N.  Y.,  is  a  good  source.  The 
National  Council  on  Family  Relations, 
1126  East  59th  Street,  Chicago  37, 
Illinois,  also  publishes  reprints  and 
pamphlets.  Some  tuberculosis  and 
health  agencies  also  issue  material. 
The  American  Medical  Association 
has  a  set  of  pamphlets  which  can  be 
used  with  various  ‘ages  of  children. 
Many  of  the  religious  denominational 
headquarters  and  publishing  societies 
also  print  materials,  usually  with  a 
strong  religious  emphasis. 

Omission  Equals  Ignorance 

Other  reasons  why  sex  education  is 
needed  is  that  a  great  many  people 
come  into  tragic  life  situations  because 
of  ignorance.  Many  people  have 
warped  ideas  and  wrong  attitudes 
which  blight  their  lives  whether  they 
are  married  or  not.  Those  of  us  who 
do  marriage  counseling  often  see  the 
bad  results  of  inadequate  education. 
Sometimes  mothers  whose  own  sex  re¬ 
lationships  are  not  very  satisfactory 
poison  the  minds  of  their  children, 
especially  girls,  with  the  idea  that  men 
are  “just  beasts”  or  “too  animalistic,” 
“men  have  all  the  fun  in  life”  or  that 
“it’s  just  women’s  position  to^suffer.” 

Mothers  would  probably  do  a  better 
job  if  they  knew  that  some  of  their 
daughters  come  to  marriage  counselors 
with  very  warped  notions  and  twisted 
emotional  biases  concerning  sex  in 
marriage.  Why  do  some  husbands 
complain  that  their  wives  are  too  aloof 
or  stiff  in  married  lovemaking  ?  Why 


do  some  women  think  that  there  is 
only  one  moral  position  for  married 
love,  and  this  preferably  in  the  dark  ? 
Part  of  our  divorce  rate  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  wives  are  poor  love  partners. 
Why  should  not  mothers  or  fathers  let 
their  sons  in  on  feminine  psycholc^ 
in  regard  to  love  making?  If  a 
mother’s  relations  with  her  husband 
are  sexually  unsatisfactory,  why 
doesn’t  she  let  the  boy  know  what 
women  want,  thus  preventing  the  same 
dreary  behavior  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  ? 

Ethics  Enter  Ed%u:atian 

Not  only  should  sex  education  con¬ 
vey  the  correct  information,  biological 
and  psychological,  but  ethical  ideals 
should  be  instilled.  We  find  tradi¬ 
tionally  that  men  were  allowed  to  do 
things  for  which  women  were  more 
severely  punished.  Today  this  seems 
to  'be  changing  somewhat.  Today 
those  of  us  who  teach  in  colleges  some¬ 
times  hear  girls  complain  that  some 
men  are  too  forward,  they  are  too  in¬ 
sistent,  they  will  not  take  no  for  an 
answer,  they  make  themselves  boorish 
by  their  advances.  The  attitude  of 
many  men  seems  to  be  that  they  will 
try  to  get  all  that  they  can  from  a 
girl.  Frequently  after  they  have 
secured  what  they  have  been  trying  to 
get,  they  lose  interest  in  this  particular 
girl  as  a  serious  possible  future  tnate. 

Fear  of  Childbirth 

Sometimes  girls  overhear  people 
talk  about  the  “terrible  time  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
wards  had  when  little  Johnnie  was 
born.”  They  hear  about  tears  and 
stitches.  These  things  scare  the  girl 
and  perhaps  make  her  feel  that  she 
will  never  want  to  get  married,  or  if 
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she  does  get  married  that  she  will 
never  want  to  have  any  children.  This 
type  of  education  springs  from  a  time 
when  obstetrics  was  not  as  advanced 
as  it  is  now.  In  a  time  of  advanced 
obstetrics  such  tales  are  still  being  told 
by  women  who  should  know  better.  A 
great  many  fears  arise  in  the  minds  of 
children,  which  stay  with  them  on  in¬ 
to  marriage.  This  is  a  wrong  kind  of 
education  and  does  no  service  either 
for  the  girl,  her  future  husband,  her 
children,  or  for  society. 

Humor  Has  A  Plase 

Perhaps  there  is  a  case  which  should 
be  made  for  the  humor  in  sex  educa¬ 
tion.  We  Americans  are  inclined  per¬ 
haps  to  think  of  humor  in  connection 
with  sex  in  terms  of  smutty  stories 
and  obscene  materials.  But  in  mar¬ 
riage  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  family 
there  are  many  ludicrous  situations 
which  arise  and  perhaps  the  saving 
grace  of  a  sense  of  humor  might  make 
the  job  of  educating  the  children  a 
very  much  easier  job.  This  whole 
thing  should  not  be  treated  as  a  joke. 
It  is  a  serious  matter.  Nevertheless 
even  serious  things  can  be  lightened 
with  humor  if  it  is  not  barbed  or  cyni¬ 
cal  humor,  but  merely  a  confident, 
optimistic  type  of  humor. 

V nenlighiened  Neighbors 

One  of  the  problems  which  a  mother 
or  father  who  takes  a  liberal  view  in 
educating  their  own  children  encoun¬ 
ter  is  that  sometimes  their  children 
play  with  others  in  the  neighborhood 
whose  mothers  and  fathers  are  not  so 
enlightened.  Sometimes  the  conserva¬ 
tive  neighbors  crack  down  upon  the 
more  liberal  people  by  saying  that  they 
do  not  want  their  child  to  be  given  in¬ 
formation  by  the  other  child.  Some 


parents  take  the  view  that  telling  chil¬ 
dren  about  sex  is  a  secret  just  between 
them.  They  tell  their  children  not  to 
pass  it  on  or  discuss  it  with  other  chil¬ 
dren.  This  is  a  little  artificial.  It 
seems  quite  difficult  to  keep  any  child 
from  discussing  any  subject  under  the 
sun  with  other  children.  If  he  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  his  parents  to  do  so,  it  tends 
to  create  some  of  the  old  hush  attitude. 
!More  forward  looking  parents  could 
render  a  service  to  the  other  parents 
in  the  long  run  by  sticking  to  their 
guns,  telling  their  children  the  facts 
and  letting  the  children  talk  as  they 
will.  If  the  other  parents  do  not  like 
that,  then  perhaps  they  can  protest. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  more 
enlightened  parents  should  back  down. 
After  all,  anyone  who  takes  a  forward 
position  on  any  subject  is  bound  to 
have  some  criticism.  In  sex  education 
we  have  been  dominated  for  too  long 
by  the  most  narrow  and  bigoted  people 
in  the  community.  If  we  are  to  have 
better  understanding  and  sounder  mar¬ 
riages,  the  more  progressive  people 
will  have  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Nudity  in  the  Home 

While  parents  should  not  use  the 
home  in  order  to  parade  their  figures 
before  adolescent  offspring,  yet  with 
very  young  children  a  certain  natural¬ 
ness  can  be  used.  Sometimes  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  young  children  especially 
males  gain  notions  of  inferiority  when 
comparing  their  equipment  with  that 
of  adults.  For  this  reason  Dr. 
Flanders  Dunbar  (Your  Child’s  Mind 
And  Body)  suggests  that  it  might  be 
wiser  for  children  to  see  members  of 
the  opposite  and  their  own  sex  from 
their  own  age  group  in  the  home  first. 
While  this  fear  may  be  exaggerated  if 
adequate  explanations  of  growth  are 
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given,  it  is  something  to  consider.  For 
the  only-child,  or  when  they  are  all 
of  one  sex,  it  might  be  possible  for 
parents  to  arrange  it  so  that  young 
cousins  or  friends  might  visit  and  on 
such  occasions  situations  might  be 
staged  to  seem  natural  in  which  sex 
education  through  nudity  might  be 
secured.  The  thing  should  not  be 
forced,  but  appear  to  come  about  na¬ 
turally.  If  this  is  done  it  would  cut 
down  on  children  undressing  each 
other  and  mutual  exhibition. 

Life  Adjustment  Education 
Movement 

One  superintendent  of  schools  in  a 
Massachusetts  city  in  March  1949 
said,  “We’ll  not  bring  the  barnyard 
into  the  classroom.  That’s  the  way  I 
feel  about  sex  education.  I  don’t  care 
under  what  guise  you  bring  it  into  the 
classroom,  I’ll  have  no  part  of  it.” 
(Boston  Herald  March  8, 1949).  Such 
an  attitude  represents  perhaps  a  very 
guilty  feeling  about  sex  in  general, 
even  in  marriage.  One  might  ask 
whether  all  of  the  sentiment  which  we 
spill  on  brothers’  Day  about  mother- 
love  and  the  like  is  merely  a  barnyard 
ballad. 

Much  has  been  written  in  national 
magazines  on  the  pros  and  cons  in  put¬ 
ting  sex  education  in  the  schools.  Our 
point  of  view  is  that  sex  education  is 
a  function  of  the  home,  of  the  school, 
of  the  church,  of  the  library,  of  the 
museum,  of  the  radio,  of  the  motion 
pictures.  In  fact  any  agency  of  public 
information  could  in  its  own  way  serve 
as  a  family  life  education  instrument. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  any  one  spe¬ 
cial  institution.  Naturally  since  the 
child  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
his  home,  he  has  contacts  first  with  his 
own  parents.  The  home  naturally 


would  be  the  first  place  to  start.  This 
we  have  discussed  in  some  detail  above. 

Individual  Counseling 

There  are  many  good  books  in  the 
field  of  sex  education  which  such  a 
teacher  should  know  about.  Whatever 
forms  sex  education  takes,  whether  in 
a  special  course,  or  separated  into  vari¬ 
ous  units  in  existing  courses,  it  should 
be  supplemented  by  individualized 
counseling.  This  means  that  the 
teachers  will  have  to  be  given  time 
from  their  work  to  do  some  question 
answering.  A  formal  course  always 
raises  questions  and  these  questions  of 
an  individual  nature  have  to  be  an¬ 
swered. 

One  of  the  objections  which  some 
people  have  raised  to  putting  sex  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  graded  form  in  schools  is 
that  different  individuals  develop  at 
different  rates.  What  might  be  new 
to  some  persons  might  be  old  to  an¬ 
other.  Some  children  might  be  emo¬ 
tionally  ready  for  something,  and 
others  not.  It  is  possible  to  exagger¬ 
ate  this  objection.  If  the  material  is 
handled  well,  and  if  there  is  opportun¬ 
ity  for  individual  questioning  and 
counseling,  and  good  frank  ethical  an¬ 
swers  are  given,  I  believe  that  this  ob¬ 
jection  would  be  very  greatly  mini¬ 
mized.  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  few 
individuals  who  have  been  so  negative¬ 
ly  conditioned  by  their  own  homes  and 
their  parents  that  many  of  these  things 
do  hold  a  special  emotional  meaning 
for  them.  These  are  the  very  people 
however  who  need  a  saner  and  better 
approach. 

Keeping  Pets 

In  the  grades  the  keeping  of  pets 
in  the  schoolroom  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  number  of  places.  By 
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seeing  the  animals  reproduce  the  chil¬ 
dren  learn  some  of  the  basic  facts. 
From  these  animal  observations  the 
teacher  can  draw  certain  parallels  for 
humans.  In  case  any  of  the  students 
feel  that  it  is  too  animalistic  for  hu¬ 
mans  to  behave  in  that  way,  the  teacher 
can  orient  the  child  in  an  idealistic 
and  affectional  way  by  showing  the 
emotional  aspects  of  these  physiologi¬ 
cal  phenomena. 

The  ideal  in  a  school  is  to  have  all 
the  teachers  so  oriented  in  this  field 
that  whether  the  subject  comes  up  in 
literature  or  in  mathematics,  or  in  any 
course,  any  teacher  could  be  at  home 
in  this  area.  This  is  the  ideal. 

The  literature  on  sex  education  and 
family  life  education  which  could  be 
used  as  textbooks  in  high  schools  is 
increasing.  For  instance,  a  very  good 
book  which  teachers  could  use  which 
is  set  up  in  a  unit  form  is  the  book 
by  Biester,  Griffiths,  Pearse,  Units  in 
Personal  Health  and  Human  Relations 
issued  by  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Press.  This  has  a  great  many  aids  to 
the  teacher,  vocabularies,  glossaries, 
pronunciations,  functions,  tests,  and 
bibliographies,  sources  of  visual  ma¬ 
terials,  and  a  great  many  other  helps. 
Not  only  could  teachers  in  school  sys¬ 
tems  use  a  book  like  this  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  even  parents,  by  using 
these  lists  of  terms,  could  find  them¬ 
selves  very  much  more  at  home  in  the 
sex  education  field. 

The  Church 

At  the  present  time  a  good  many 
churches  in  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
ducting  series  of  meetings  for  their 
youth,  for  engaged  couples,  and  for  the 
young  married  couples,  sometimes 
with  outside  lecturers  on  the  subject 


of  boy  and  girl  relationships,  upon 
preparation  for  marriage  and  marital 
problems.  Some  of  the  churches  are 
very  forward-looking  in  this  area.  The 
churches  certainly  have  an  educational 
function  to  perform.  In  so  far  as  they 
consider  this  educational  function  in 
broad  rather  than  simply  in  religious 
terms  they  can  perform  a  great  role. 
The  religious  and  spiritual  aspects  of 
family  life  are  very  important.  But 
sometimes  the  approach  of  churches 
has  been  a  little  too  narrow.  If  the 
church  is  to  go  into  sex  education  it 
should  consider  the  biological,  psy¬ 
chological,  and  other  aspects  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  and  ethical. 

Perhaps  in  the  past  the  churches 
have  said  too  much  too  vaguely  about 
“purity”  without  sufficiently  defining 
for  growing  youth  just  what  they 
mean  by  this. 

The  “marrying  parson”  is  to  be' con¬ 
sidered  a  blot  on  Christendom.  If  he 
marries  all  comers  and  asks  no  ques¬ 
tions  except  that  they  have  the  requi¬ 
site  license,  he  is  no  better  than  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  who  will  also 
marry  all  comers.  The  clergymen 
should  have  higher  ethical  .standards 
than  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  One 
might  argue  that  the  civil  servants  also 
should  be  made  more  cognizant  of  mar¬ 
riage  preparation. 

Today  there  are  newer  techniques 
which  the  clergyman  should  be  aware 
of.  If  the  church  holds  classes  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  church  membership,  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  church 
should  also  hold  classes  in  preparation 
for  marriage.  Marriage  problems  will 
probably  be  much  closer  to  the  average 
individual  throughout  his  life  than 
church  problems.  He  should  under¬ 
stand  what  the  church  stands  for  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  he  should  also  be  prepared 
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to  understand  the  requisites  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  marriage.  (See  H.  D.  Lam- 
son,  “When  Marriages  Break  Up, 
Should  Ministers  Too  Share  the 
Blame  ?”  Christian  Herald  Oct.  1948 
p.  25). 

The  Catholic  Attitude 
Toward  Sex  Education 

“If  Catholics  were  more  fully  in¬ 
structed  in  the  principles  of  marriage 
there  would  be  happier,  better  Catho¬ 
lics  homes  and  children.  Education 
for  marriage  and  family  life  should 
include  not  only  the  home  economics 
area  but  the  religious,  sociological, 
psychological,  and  certain  physical 
aspects  as  well,”  Father  O’Leary  said. 
He  asserted  that  in  view  of  the  “pres¬ 
ent  parental  neglect”  and  “pagan 
ideals”  which  he  said  were  promoted 
by  radio,  movies,  and  drug  store  peri¬ 
odicals,  “the  secondary  school  has  a 
definite  responsibility  in  this  matter.” 

Daniel  A.  Lord,  S.  J.  concludes 
(“Questions  I’m  Asked  About  Mar¬ 
riage”  The  Qvjeens  Work  St.  Louis, 
1938)  “Certainly  parents  should  tell 
their  children  the  facts  of  life.  It  is 
criminal  to  permit  young  people  to  en¬ 
ter  marriage  without  their  having  a 
knowledge  of  what  marriage  is  all 
about;  For  that  matter,  it  is  a  shame 
that  children  are  allowed  to  come  to 
adolescence  with  only  half,  or  faulty, 
or  imperfect  or  gutter-learned  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facte  of  life.  As  soon  as  a 
child  shows  any  curiosity  about  sex  he 
should  be  told  the  truth  so  far  as  he 
is  interested  in  it,  or  as  he  needs  it, 
about  how  he  was  bom,  about  how  his 
mother  carried  him  for  nine  months, 
about  perfectly  natural  and  beautiful 
facts  of  maternity.  Even  the  father’s 
role  in  this  very  beautiful  act  can  be 
explained  to  the  child.  Love  of  the 
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father  and  the  mother  is  a  fact  that  is 
known  to  the  child.  He  has  seen  his 
parents  kiss  and  embrace.  The  con¬ 
nection  between  love  and  the  birth  of 
children  can  be  explained  without  de¬ 
tail  to  the  very  young  child.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  views  of  these  priests  have 
not  as  yet  been  implemented  even  in 
all  church  schools. 

The  Library 

The  public  library  has  a  very  great 
function  to  perform  in  the  education 
for  family  life.  The  policies  of  many 
town  libraries  in  the  past  have  been 
characterized  by  a  timidity,  mustiness, 
and  censorship  which  has  destroyed 
much  of  their  usefuless  in  this  area. 
In  sending  some  of  my  students  out 
into  their  home  town  libraries  I  have 
been  shocked  at  the  backward  policies 
which  in  some  instances  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  me.  Why  should  libraries 
have  plenty  of  sexy  novels  and  few  of 
the  growing  list  of  scientific  books  in 
the  marriage  and  family  fields  ?  Why 
do  libraries  sometimes  allow  the  nai^ 
rowest,  most  bigoted  persons  in  the 
community  to  set  their  tone?  Why 
isn’t  the  right  to  read  as  fundamental 
as  the  right  to  vote,  to  discuss,  and  to 
assemble?  Why  should  any  youth  be 
subject  to  searching  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  his  motives  by  an  embarrassed, 
blushing,  and  uncomfortable  librarian 
when  he  asks  for  material  in  this  field  ? 
Why  should  not  all  future  librarians 
in  schools  of  library  science  be  as  sci¬ 
entific  in  this  regard  as  are  nurses, 
doctors,  medical  secretaries,  and  phy¬ 
siotherapists  ?  They  should  be. 

Why  is  it  any  worse  for  a  youth  to 
seek  an  honest  answer  to  a  question  on 
sex  than  to  want  to  know  what  the 
mean  July  temperature  is  in  Saskatch- 
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ewan,  or  how  to  raise  soj  beans  ?  Too 
many  libraries  keep  too  many  books  on 
sex  and  marriage  in  a  “cage”  or 
“treasure  room.”  Incidentally,  some 
of  these  books  are  out  of  date  and 
should  be  discarded.  The  time  to  use 
books  is  when  they  are  fresh  and  new. 
Why  should  each  community  not  have 
a  Parent-Library  Association  ?  A  few 
progressive  libraries  have  “family 
rooms”  or  alcoves  in  which  books  on 
marriage,  sex  education,  child  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  like,  are  placed.  Why 
should  this  be  confined  to  only  a  few  ? 
Some  libraries  have  carved  on  their 
outside  friezes  sentiments  in  stone  like 


“Dedicated  to  Truth  and  Progress”  or 
“For  the  Enlightenment  of  All  the 
People.”  Inside,  the  policies  are  often 
obstructive  of  that  which  is  boldly  and 
absent-mindedly  proclaimed  without. 
In  most  of  our  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  eager,  curious,  normal  children, 
youth,  and  adults  too,  are  waiting  for 
friezes  to  be  turned  into  facts.  (See 
11.  D.  Lamson,  “Why  Ban  Books  on 
Personal  Problems  ?”  Library  J oum- 
al  Jan.  15,  1049.  Also,  H.  D.  Lam¬ 
son,  “The  Library’s  Opportunity  in 
the  Personal  Problems  Field,”  Bull, 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Public  Libra¬ 
ries  June  1949). 
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Behavior  Fatholog^y.  By  Norman  Cam¬ 
eron  and  .\nn  Marffaret.  Boston.  Houphton 
Mifflin  Company,  1951.  xvi  and  645  pages. 
$5.00. 

The  basic  emphasis,  in  this  volume  on 
abnormal  behavior,  is  upon  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  patient  as  an  individual  who 
has  a  given  hereditary  make-up  and  a 
unique  history  of  fortunate — as  well  us 
unfortunate — social  learning.  Throughout, 
the  authors  (both  well  experienced  in 
psychology  and  psychiatry)  discuss  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  total  human  being  as  de¬ 
termined  by  his  inherited  biological  back¬ 
ground  and  especially  as  molded  by  his 
individual  and  unique  social  experience. 
The  close  relationshiii  between  normal 
and  pathological  behavior  is  constantly 
stressed  and  the  steps  which  can  be  taken 
to  insure  the  real  diagnosis  of  individuals 
and  the  appropriate  therapy  are  carefully 
pointed  out.  —  Wiluam  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  New 
York  University. 

Human  Relations  in  Curriculum 
Change.  By  Kenneth  D.  Benne  and  Bozi- 


dar  Muntyan.  New  York.  The  Dryden 
Press,  1951.  xiii  and  362  pages.  $2.90. 

The  importance  of  utilizing  the  best  that 
is  known  regarding  procedures  for  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  development  in  effecting 
changes  in  school  programs  has,  -in  recent 
years,  received  full  attention ,  from  alert 
educators.  The  present  volume  was  origin¬ 
ally  issued  as  a  bulletin  published  for  use 
in  Illinois,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  in  cooperation  with  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  twenty-nine  other  lay  and  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  and  organizations.  The 
bulletin  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and 
has  been  widely  used  in  Illinois.  It  is  now 
offered  to  faculties,  parents,  and  students 
of  education  throughout  the  land.  The 
volume  presents  a  clear-cut  theory  basic 
to  effective  group  procedures  together 
with  many  practical  suggestions  regarding 
ways  and  means  of  implementing  the 
theory.  —  William  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  New  York 
University. 


Parent  Child  Relationships 

By  VOLTA  R.  TALL,  M.D. 

Psychiatrist,  U22  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  importance  of  parent-child  a  certain  push.  Children  often  get 

relationships  is  more  important  back  at  parents  by  being  unkempt, 

in  man  than  in  the  lower  ani-  stO'pping  school.  Then  there  is  the  de- 

mals.  It  is  essential  that  the  family  pendent  clinging  child,  “I’ll  go  out  in 

tone  be  one  of  happiness.  In  the  the  garden  and  eat  worms.”  “You 
family  the  child  sees  the  prototype  of  can’t  make  me.”  “I  want  to  hurt 
all  other  life  relationships,  with  teach-  mommy.”  I.,ove  and  hate  are  close  to- 
ers,  friends,  children,  in  politics  and  gether  in  both  parent  and  child, 
with  the  mate.  The  family  life  experi-  Children’s  goals  are  relatively  con- 
enced  by  the  child  is  of  world  signifi-  stant.  They  want  growth,  freedom, 
cance.  Often  the  effects  of  early  in-  power,  success.  The  attitude  toward 
fluences  are  not  recognized.  the  parents  depends  on  whether  the 

The  parent-child  relationship  is  an  child  feels  parents  are  helping  him 
unstable  one.  It  is  an  unequal  rela-  toward  these  goals  or  pushing  him 
tionship.  It  constantly  shifts  with  from  them. 

age.  As  time  goes  on  the  parent  Sometimes  parents  do  not  want  a 

should  step  down  and  the  child  goes  child  to  fight.  They  give  him  punish- 
up.  The  parent  should  so  consider  the  ment  for  hostility  toward  them.  There 
child  that  he  makes  himself  dispensa-  may  develop  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare 
ble.  In  the  purposes  of  parent-child  or  rebellion,  passive  or  open.  In  pas- 
relationships  there  may  be  many  goals,  sive  resistance  there  may  be  eneuresis. 
The  tone  of  the  earlier  relationship  or  school  difficulties,  or  delinquency  or 
varies  accordingly.  ^lotives,  goals,  crime.  The  child  wants  the  parents’ 
and  philosophies  are  more  important  love.  He  often  gets  this  by  compulsive 
than  techniques.  There  are  so  many  compliance,  by  dependency,  by  de¬ 
situations  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  manding,  by  being  tied  to  apron 
techniques  for  all  situations.  Good  strings,  by  parental  fixations, 
rules  are  not  successful  unless  one  The  goal  of  parents  ought  to  be  to 

feels  them.  See  for  instance  unconsci-  help  the  chihl  attain  self-direction  as 
ous  desires  as  “doomed  to  die,”  “nasty  an  adult  by  giving  him  more  authority 
nice,”  “cheerful  giver.”  as  he  grows  older.  He  must  be  given 

Children  are  very  intuitive.  In  in-  ways  to  meet  his  own  needs,  power, 
dividual  cases  lode  for  goals  and  aims,  pride,  and  vicarious  success.  Some- 
Start  with  the  assumption  that  the  times  the  parents  reject  the  child  by 
goal  is  what  it  appears  to  be.  Ixwk  considering  him  a  nuisance,  by  paren- 
at  what  takes  place.  Some  parents  ask  tal  compulsive  drives,  or  by  slurs  on 
for  trouble.  Some  are  very  punitive,  parents. 

Parents  need  to  listen  and  accept  the  Fundamental  to  all  child  develop- 
child,  although  there  may  need  to  be  ment  is  growth,  A  continuous  process 
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from  conception  up  through  adoles-  status,  nor  scorning  the  child.  Accept 
cence.  In  humans  we  have  a  relatively  the  child  at  each  age,  enjoying  him, 
long  childhood  compared  with  lower  accepting  his  mistakes,  not  overanxi- 
animals,  physically,  intellectually,  so-  ous  to  have  him  function  as  an  adult, 
cially,  ethically,  and  economically.  Xever  say  to  him  “You’re  acting  just 
Birth,  going  to  school,  adolescence  are  like  a  five  year  old.”  Bow  out  grace- 
mileposts.  Also  holding  a  cup,  walk-  fully  without  threat  to  self  or  fear  for 
ing,  dressing,  marriage,  children,  sex.  the  child.  Have  security  in  the  self 
The  process  is  continuous.  so  you  do  not  need  the  child. 

Adolescence  really  begins  at  birth.  Most  of  the  burden  in  any  relation- 
It  ends  at  varying  times,  sometimes  at  ship  is  always  on  the  stronger  person, 
ten,  17-18  in  many  instances.  In  some  The  parent  and  child  should  act  like 
adolescence  is  never  completed.  The  a  team.  The  parent  should  be  yield- 
criteria  for  a  good  adult  citizen  is  not  ing  and  not  too  rigid.  There  are  some 
the  same  as  for  the  “good  child.”  abnormal  children.  In  therapy  deal 

The  child’s  relation  to  the  parents  with  both  parents  and  the  child.  In 
should  be  to  accept  unequality  in  hygiene  the  burden  lies  mostly  with 
power,  status,  and  to  adjust  to  it  with-  the  parents.  A  good  parent-child  re- 
out  fear,  but  as  an  opportunity  for  lationship  should  be  realistic,  accept- 
profit.  The  child  should  want  and  ing  strengths  and  weaknesses,  honest, 
accept  the  shifts  with  increasing  age.  ethical,  kind,  tolerant,  loving. 

He  should  be  confident  in  his  own  rise.  In  our  country  we  should  have  the 
not  scornful  of  parents  nor  fearful  of  democratic  ideal.  Not  autocracy,  not 
his  own  power.  He  must  work  for  anarchy,  not  civil  war.  There  should 
gradual  emancipation.  be  mutual  respect  for  individuals  with 

The  parents’  relatiousliip  should  be  freedom  and  responsibility  going  hand 
to  accept  inequality  in  status,  not  tak-  "  in  hand,  varying  with  age.  Democracy 
ing  advantage,  not  trying  to  perpetuate  begins  at  home. 
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The  American  Family 

By  NEAL  B.  DeNOOD 
Professor  of  Sociology,  Smith  College 

The  majority  of  American  fam-  rectly  after  the  honeymoon  and  remain 
ilies  present  few  problems  to  free  from  parental  interference.  True, 
themselves  or  to  others.  As  both  the  neighbors  in  the  community 
members  of  that  large,  fortunate  group  and  the  administrators  of  the  law  set 
which  centers  about  the  statistical  certain  limits  to  the  freedom  of  the 
average  in  many  respects,  they  enjoy  married  pair.  By  custom  and  by  law 
a  full  measure  of  satisfaction  of  most  the  man  is  expected  to  provide  for  his 
of  their  expectations.  If  our  main  wife’s  needs  and  parents  are  required 
purpose  here  were  to  describe  and  in-  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  health 
terpret  this  majority,  our  discussion  and  welbbeing  of  their  children.  But 
would  focus  chiefly  upon  the  basic  custom  and  law  tend  to  be  fairly  leni- 
scheme  of  our  family  institution.  Wo  ent  in  these  matters.  Freedom  of 
would  emphasize  first  of  all  the  com-  divorce  is  not  quite  here  but  the  degree 
parative  freedom  of  the  individual  in  of  freedom  is  sufficient  to  have  granted 
this  institution  which  offers  so  little  more  than  a.  half-million  divorces  a 
freedom  in  other  societies.  In  Amer-  year  just  after  the  last  war.  Commun- 
ica,  this  freedom  begins  at  an  early  ity  services  of  every  kind,  modern 
age  in  dating  and  mating.  The  aver-  household  appliances,  and  small  quar- 
age  parents  will  attempt  to  direct  the  ters  have  freed  women  from  much  of 
process  somewhat  but  by  and  large  the  work  in  the  household.  Similarly, 
young  people  are  fairly  free  to  marry  the  husband  living  in  an  urban  com- 
whom  they  choose.  A  recent  article  munity  has  been  freed  of  many  of  the 
in  Harper’s  titled  “My  Daughter  Mar-  chores  which  once  demanded  a  man’s 
ried  a  Negro”  presents  an  accurate  attention.  Still  more  ifreedom  comes 
picture  of  the  minor  role  of  parents  in  from  the  greatly  reduced  authority  of 
the  choice  of  mates.  The  age  of  mar-  the  husband  and  father.  Although 
riage  too  is  left  to  the  individual  with-  wives  and  children  seldom  share  equal 
in  fairly  broad  limits.  Although  mem-  authority  with  the  man  of  the  house- 
bers  of  the  upper  middle  classes  will  hold,  most  families  tend  to*  follow  the 
postpone  marriage  longer  than  the  egalitarian  pattern  of  organization, 
members  of  lower  classes,  most  young  In  addition  to  enjoying  a  large 
people  feel  but  little  pressure  from  measure  of  individual  freedom,  the 
their  parents  or  their  friends  in  this  average  American  family  also  enjoys 
matter.  In  consequence,  our  marriage  a  comparatively  high  standard  of  liv- 
rates  are  among  the  highest  in  the  ing.  In  contrast  with  most  other 
civilized  world.  Individual  freedom  peoples,  we  have  an  abundance  of  good 
is  also  the  keynote  of  life  immediately  food,  suitable  clothing,  sound  shelter, 
following  marriage.  Most  young  and  good  medical  care.  Entertainment 
couples  establish  their  own  homes  di-  and  luxury  are  no  longer  the  exclusive 
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privileges  of  the  wealthy  but  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  most  of  the  social  scale. 
Education  through  high  school  and  in 
many  instances  college  is  provided  in 
most  communities.  The  unemployed 
and  the  aged,  the  feeble-minded  and 
the  psychotic,  the  blind  and  the  crip¬ 
pled,  in  fact,  almost  all  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  once  were  a  burden  on  the 
family  are  cared  for  by  community 
agencies.  The  business  of  earning  a 
living,  which  once  required  as  many 
as  sixty  to  seventy  hours  of  hard  work 
every  week  of  the  year  has  for  millions 
been  reduced  to  a  mere  forty  hours  of 
work  under  increasingly  better  condi¬ 
tions.  Vacations  with  pay  are  usually 
standard  arrangements  with  most  em¬ 
ployers. 

Described  in  these  general  terms, 
American  family  life  is  little  short  of 
idyllic.  Not  that  this  description  is 
fanciful.  I  believe  that  the  majority 
of  American  families  are  statistically 
included  in  most  of  the  items  in  this 
description.  Bui,  the  majority  is  far 
from  being  the  total  population.  For 
perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  population 
family  life  is  a  confusing  process  of 
unfulfilled  hopes  and  painful  frustra¬ 
tions.  For  them,  family  life,  which 
should  give  the  richest  of  human  ex¬ 
periences.  surround  them  with  the 
most  profound  sense  of  security,  and 
fulfill  the  need  of  belonging  to  some¬ 
thing  bigger  than  themselves  does  none 
of  these.  Instead,  they  experience 
only  the  misery  of  bondage,  feel  in¬ 
secure  in  their  interdej)endence  with 
the  others  in  the  family,  and  seek  their 
adjxistment  in  neurotic  thought  and  be¬ 
havior.  Read  Lee  Steiner’s  excellent 
little  book  Where  Do  People  Take 
Their  Troubles  and  you  will  see  how 
desperately  these  people  seek  for  solu¬ 
tions  to  their  problems.  Look  at  the 


number  of  people  who  listen  to  radio 
soap  oi)eras,  attend  movies  or  watch 
the  vapidities  of  television  and  you 
w’ill  have  an  idea  of  the  failures  of 
family  life.  Consider  also,  the  current 
divorce  rates  in  America.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  family  look  upon  these 
rates  as  proof  of  the  freedom  I  men¬ 
tioned  earlier.  Their  assumption  is 
that  if  these  people  had  not  got  di¬ 
vorces  they  would  simply  be  unhap¬ 
pily  married.  I  prefer  to  assume  that 
divorces  are  an  index  of  nothing  more 
than  marriage  failures.  I  assume  fur¬ 
ther  that  if  we  inquire  into  the  sources 
of  failure  in  marriage  we  can  work 
toward  two  types  of  improvement : 
First,  through  guidance  work  wnth  in¬ 
dividuals  we  can  help  them  to  organ¬ 
ize  their  life  plans  so  that  the  hazards 
of  failure  may  be  reduced.  Second, 
through  a  reorganization  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  we  may  strengthen  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  family  in  such  manner 
that  people’s  expectations  will  reach  a 
higher  level  of  fulfillment.  Because 
you  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  first 
of  these,  I  plan  mainly  to  discuss  the 
impact  of  cultural  disorganization  on 
the  individual  and  the  family. 

In  our  earlier  sketch  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  family  we  said  much  about  the 
freedom  of  the  individual.  Now,  look¬ 
ing  more  closely  at  this  freedom  we 
shall  have  to  modify  our  concepts.  We 
may  say  that  the  individual  is  free  to 
choose  his  mate,  free  to  marry  at  an 
early  age  and  so  on,  but  is  he  really 
free  from  any  determining  influences? 
The  answer  is  he  is  not.  Actually,  in 
his  planning,  his  choosing,  his  expec¬ 
tations,  and  his  satisfactions  or  frus¬ 
trations  he  is  determined  by  his  cul¬ 
ture,  his  social  ideas.  How  free  are 
you  at  this  moment  to  do  anything  that 
is  not  expected  of  you  in  this  situa- 
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tioni  If  you  are  not  free,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  are,  what  restrains  you  ? 
The  answer  is  that  your  culture  com¬ 
pels  you  to  act  as  you  do.  And  so  it 
is  with  the  individual  in  all  of  his 
thought  and  action  in  family  matters. 
He  tends  largely  to  respond  to  the 
ideas  he  has  gained  from  his  contact 
with  others.  It  is  from  others  that  he 
receives  his  knowledge,  his  precepts, 
his  sentiments,  and  his  fallacies. 
Through  these  ideas  he  interprets  the 
realities  of  his  existence.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  let  us  say  that  John  Brown  is 
a  devout  Catholic  janitor  who  earns 
forty  dollars  a  week.  He  has  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  income  and  his  expendi¬ 
tures.  He  has  the  precept  of  the 
Catholic  religion  that  married  people 
should  produce  children  if  they  are 
capable  biologically.  He  believes  in 
the  sentiment  that  Glod  has  willed  it 
so  and  no  doubt  he  has  some  fallacies 
about  employing  birth  control.  Each 
of  these  ideas  is  of  cultural  origin.  Is 
Brown  free  to  act  against  these  ideas  ? 
He  is  not  free  to  go  against  them  if 
he  has  no  other  ideas,  which  is  not 
likely  in  America.  It  is  more  prob¬ 
able  that  he  has  competing  precepts 
and  sentiments.  He  knows  that  some 
Catholics  do  employ  birth-control.  He 
may  have  the  precept  that  he  should 
try  to  advance  his  standard  of  living. 
He  may  have  the 'sentiment  that  God 
is  not  fair  in  expecting  him  to  produce 
children  in  his  economic  circum¬ 
stances.  Quite  unaware  of  the  external 
sources  of  these  conflicting  ideas. 
Brown  may  feel  that  he  is  free  to  make 
choices.  Actually,  however,  he  is 
bound  to  react  to  the  culture  of  his 
time.  In  his  case,  as  in  millions  of 
cases  of  personal  and  family  problems, 
the  cultural  variations  will  act  against 
his  adjustment.  Motivated  by  conflict¬ 


ing  ideas,  he  will  have  expectations 
which  can  never  be  fulfilled.  He  will 
make  demands  on  himself  and  on 
others  which  simply  cannot  be  met. 
Such  cultural  variations  lie  at  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  disorganization 
of  individuals  and  families  in  our  so¬ 
ciety. 

With  this  in  mind,  let  us  explore 
three  specific  problems  of  cultural 
variations  in  their  relation  to  guidance 
in  sex  and  family  life. 

First:  How  and  why  do  cultural 
variations  in  family  life  bring  S'bout 
the  necessity  of  guidance  work  ? 

Second :  What  are  the  potentialities 
of  guidance  in  dealing  with  cultural 
variation  ? 

Third :  What  are  the  limitations  of 
guidance  in  its  attempt  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  of  cultural  variation  ? 

When  there  is  cultural  uniformity 
in  a  social  group,  there  is  little  or  no 
need  for  any  kind  of  individual  social 
work.  The  cultural  ideas  of  such  a 
group,  a  primitive  tribe  for  example, 
are  held  by  everyone  and  are  internally 
consistent.  The  individual  people  in 
that  group  will  have  expectations 
which  are  fitted  to  the  conditions  of 
fullfilment.  If  the  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  falls  ill  or  dies  the  rest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  may  need  some  material  assistance 
and  some  form  of  consolation  but  they 
will  not  need  guidance.  Moreover, 
what  they  need  will  very  likely  be 
forthcoming  because  in  the  common 
ideas  of  the  group  there  is  a  provision 
for  that  assistance.  Even  if  that  were 
lacking  and  the  father’s  death  meant 
starvation  for  the  wife  and  children, 
there  would  still  be  no  problem. 
Starvation  would  be  accepted  as  one 
of  the  facts  of  existence  by  everyone, 
including  those  who  do  the  starving. 

In  our  society,  especially  in  urban 
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environments,  there  is  little  cultural 
uniformity  in  any  group.  Our  ideas 
on  sex  and  the  family  are  a  mixed  heri¬ 
tage  of  both  the  remote  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  past.  From  the  remote  past 
we  have  inherited  Protestant,  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  Jewish  precepts  and  senti¬ 
ments.  !More  recent  in  origin  are  the 
ideas  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
rural  ancestors  whether  they  were 
American  farmers  or  European  peas¬ 
ants.  Other  family  ideas  have  come 
from  the  urban  communities  of  the 
various  nations  of  Europe.  Still  more 
recent  are  ideas  gained  from  scientific 
inquiry  in  the  fields  of  biology,  physi- 
ciolc^',  psycholog}’,  sociology,  and  psy¬ 
chiatry,  This  in  itself  is  quite  a  mix¬ 
ture  but  that  is  not  all.  Besides  *he 
varied  sources  of  cultural  ideas  or  the 
family  we  also  have  an  infinite  vari¬ 
ety  of  combinations  of  these  ideas 
brought  about  by  rapid  movement  of 
people  from  one  group  to  another.  To 
g(*t  a  glimpse  of  this  movement,  look 
at  the  census  statistics  for  1040  and 
10,50.  You  will  note  that  some  cities 
declined  by  as  much  as  30%  while 
others  increased  up  to  300%.  Add  to 
that  the  mobilization  of  15  million 
people  in  the  armed  services  during 
the  last  war  and  the  movement  up  and 
down  the  social  scale  following  our 
economic  changes  over  the  past  15 
years.  Consider  also  the  increased  in¬ 
fluence  of  formal  education,  the  effect 
of  mass  communication  by  way  of 
movies,  radio,  television,  and  the  press 
and  you  will  have  some  ideas  of  cul¬ 
tural  variation.  Xot  that  this  will 
give  you  a  full  view  but  it  should  suf¬ 
fice  to  convince  you  that  a  large  part 
of  the  population  has  different  ideas 
about  the  rights  and  duties  of  family 
life.  More  important,  you  should  note 
also  the  varying  strengths  of  the  senti¬ 


ments  which  guarantee  that  right  is 
right  and  wrong  is  wrong.  In  a  com¬ 
munity  which  is  all  of  one  religion, 
such  as  some  of  the  Mormon  towns  in 
Utah,  people  have  a  strong  belief  in 
the  verities  which  support  the  moral 
rules.  In  a  community  of  mixed  re¬ 
ligions,  including  an  indifference  to 
religion,  the  belief  in  those  verities 
will  not  be  strong. 

How  and  why  does  this  cultural 
variation  give  rise  to  the  need  for 
guidance  ?  There  are  many  answers 
to  this  question.  We  shall  take  up  sev¬ 
eral  which  are  of  primary  importance 
to  you. 

First,  cultural  variations  between 
mates  produces  a  high  rate  of  mismat- 
ing.  One  of  the  propositions  that  most 
sociologists  will  agree  upon  is  that  the 
more  similarities  mates  have  in  com¬ 
mon  in  respect  to  religion,  social  class, 
wealth,  education,  ambitions,  and  in¬ 
terests,  the  higher  the  probability  of 
success  in  marriage.  The  mating  pro¬ 
cess  in  our  society  involves  much  more 
than  finding  a  marriage  partner.  Al¬ 
though  young  people  would  deny  it, 
mating  is  in  many  instances  a  flight 
from  the  impersonal  relations  encoun¬ 
tered  in  other  areas  of  life.  Take,  for 
example,  two  young  people  in  my  com¬ 
munity,  Tommy  and  Eileen.  Tommy 
was  a  patient  in  a  T.B.  sanatorium. 
Catholic,  orphan,  and  without  a  regu¬ 
lar  occupation.  Eileen  had  recently 
graduated  from  high  school,  was  Pro¬ 
testant,  worked  in  the  laundry  of  the 
sanatorium,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
divorced  parents.  She  had  recently 
moved  to  the  town  and  had  very  few 
friends.  They  differed  from  each 
other  in  respect  to  religion,  ambition, 
nationality,  and  all  the  interests  which 
derive  from  these  facts.  Tommy  was 
not  able  to  take  on  the  responsibilities 
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of  marriage  and  Eileen  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 
marriage  entailed.  But  for  both  of 
them  marriage  seemed  the  solution  to 
their  friendlessness.  What  they  want¬ 
ed  was  the  personal  relationship  which 
their  environment  denial  them.  They 
wanted  this  so  much  that  they  were 
wholly  indifferent  to  conflicts  inherent 
in  their  ideas.  As  one  could  have  pre¬ 
dicted,  their  marriage  was  a  failure 
within  a  year.  Like  Tommy  and 
Eileen,  thousands  of  young  people 
mate  with  nothing  more  in  common 
than  the  intense  desire  to  have  a  warm, 
personal  relationship.  The  success  of 
marriage,  however,  depends  on  other 
matters  than  these  desires.  Strong, 
satisfying  relationships  do  not  come 
out  of  desires  but  out  of  having  com¬ 
mon  interests,  sharing  common  activi¬ 
ties,  and  living  in  accord  with  a  com¬ 
monly  accepted  system  of  rights  and 
duties.  For  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  need  for  similarity  between 
mates,  guidance  is  an  imperative  need. 

Second,  quite  apart  from  mismating, 
cultural  differences  give  rise  to  the 
need  for  guidance  in  their  lack  of  in¬ 
tegration.  Wherever  there  is  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  culture,  individuals  are  be¬ 
set  by  conflicting  and  contradictory 
cultural  pressures.  Why  is  the  matter 
of  birth-control  a  difficult  probfem  for 
some  Catholics  in  America  when  it 
presents  no  difiiculties  at  all  in  other 
countries  that  are  wholly  Catholic  ?  It 
is  a  problem  in  America  because  the 
belief  that  one  should  multiply  and  re¬ 
plenish  the  earth  comes  into  conflict 
with  the  equally  pressing  belief  that 
one  should  have  a  standard  of  living 
which  includes  certain  comforts  and 
luxuries,  education  for  the  children, 
full  medical  care,  vacation  trips,  and 
other  material  advantages  which  the 


large  family  cannot  afford.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  ascetic  view  of  sex 
which  is  characteristic  of  many  Chris¬ 
tian  tenets  conflicts  with  the  view  that 
sexual  gratification  is  essential  to 
proper  personality  development.  The 
traditional  close  bonds  of  family  liv¬ 
ing  come  into  conflict  with  the  current 
belief  that  the  individual  should  pro¬ 
mote  his  personal  interests.  Worst  of 
all,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  desire  for  affection  and  com¬ 
panionship  in  family  life  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  desire  to  be  wholly  free 
of  family  and  household  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  the  other.  On  every 
side  commercial  interests  persuade 
housewives  that  they  should  relieve 
themselves  of  burdensome  tasks.  Send 
the  wash  to  the  laundry,  buy  ready 
made  clothes,  prepare  dinner  in  a  jiffy 
with  canned  soups  and  frozen  foods, 
let  the  “didi”  service  take  care  of  the 
diapers,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  Com¬ 
mercial  recreation  invites  people  to  the 
movies,  the  ball  parks,  the  bowling 
allies  and  the  tavern.  Taken  by  them¬ 
selves,  each  of  these  services  is  an  im¬ 
provement  over  what  could  be  done  in 
the  home.  If  that  were  not  so,  people 
w’ould  not  want  them.  But  by  taking 
functions  out  of  the  home,  by  freeing 
ourselves  of  all  work  and  responsibili¬ 
ties,  we  remove  the  essential  bases  of 
affection  and  companionship.  These 
are  qualities  of  human  interaction 
which  do  not  come  out  of  the  void. 
They  come  as  a  result  of  doing  things 
together,  out  of  sharing  work  and 
worry,  out  of  planning  and  develop¬ 
ing.  As  I  see  it,  people  who  have 
these  conflicting  ideas  stand  in  need  of 
guidance  which  can  point  out  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  pursuing  conflicting 
goals. 

Third,  the  lack  of  cultural  Integra- 
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tion  creates  an  urgent  need  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  relationship  between  genera¬ 
tions.  I  know  well  the  psychoanalyti¬ 
cal  dictum  that  sometime  after  adoles¬ 
cence  young  people  should  become 
emotionally  independent  of  their  par¬ 
ents.  The  assumption  underlying  this 
idea  is  that  emotional  independence  is 
essential  to  mental  health.  However 
valid  this  idea  may  be  under  certain 
conditions,  there  are  several  facts 
which  tend  to  block  this  independence. 
When  young  people  attend  college  un¬ 
til  they  are  in  their  twenties,  they  are 
likely  to  be  financially  dependent  upon 
their  parents.  Both  logically  and 
psychoanalytically  financial  depend¬ 
ence  cannot  be  reconciled  with  emo¬ 
tional  independence.  Parents  logical¬ 
ly  regard  expenditures  for  education 
as  an  investment,  an  investment  over 
which  they  want  to  have  some  control. 
Psychoanalytically,.  giving  money  to 
another  invariably  involves  love  or 
hate  on  the  part  of  the_  giver  and  the 
receiver.  Further  hindering  emotional 
independence  is  the  small  number  of 
personal  relationships  outside  of  the 
family.  For  these  reasons,  most  young 
people,  even  after  marriage,  will  main¬ 
tain  some  emotional  tie  with  the  par¬ 
ents.  Before  marriage,  some  degree 
of  dependence  is  unavoidable.  It  is  in 
this  dependent  relationship  that  cul¬ 
tural  variation  creates  a  dual  source 
of  difficulties.  There  is  little  cultural 
agreement  about  how  much  control 
parents  should  have  over  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Should  parents  regulate  their 
youngsters’  dating  and  mating  activi¬ 
ties  ?  Should  the  younger  generation 
contribute  to  the  family  income? 
Should  the  parents  exercise  authority 
over  the  youngsters’  conduct,  manner 
of  dress,  associations,  and  interests? 
And  if  so,  to  what  degree,  up  to  what 


age?  It  matters  far  less  that  the  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions  are  positive 
or  negative  if  there  is  agreement  that 
there  should  be  one  or  the  other.  The 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  decisions 
are  made  on  an  individual  basis,  often 
getting  no  acceptance  within  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  very  little  support  from  out¬ 
side  of  the  family. 

Another  source  of  trouble  comes 
from  the  rapidity  of  cultural  change. 
The  increasing  rate  of  change  has  wid¬ 
ened  the  cultural  gap  between  gen¬ 
erations  more  and  more.  The 
younger  people,  getting  their  ideas 
from  their  experiences  over  recent 
years  cannot  accept  parental  wisdom 
that  is  based  on  experiences  of  ten  to 
twenty  years  ago.  In  the  process, 
there  is  a  clash  of  basic  values,  of 
fundamental  views  which  are  held  with 
equal  honesty  on  both  sides.  To  the 
people  involved,  the  conflict  is  seen 
not  as  a  product  of  varied  cultures  but 
as  personal  inadequacies,  the  rebelli¬ 
ousness  of  youth  and  the  obstinacy  of 
age.  Motivated  by  wholly  contradic¬ 
tory  beliefs,  they  reach  few  conclu¬ 
sions  that  satisfy  both  sides.  It  is  this 
situation  in  family  life  that  more  than 
any  other  calls  up  the  need  for  more 
and  more  guidance  service. 

Finally,  the  need  for  guidance 
springs  from  the  diminished  sense  of 
obligation  which  accompanies  culture 
variation.  In  all  human  interaction 
satisfactory  relationships  depend  upon 
the  matching  of  rights  with  duties.  At 
the  moment  it  is  your  right  to  hear  a 
discussion  of  the  family  in  our  culture. 
That  right  is  meaningless  unless  it  is 
matched  with  my  sense  of  duty  to  give 
that  discussion.  Rights  and  duties  are 
seldom  established  by  the  people  who 
are  interacting.  Nor  are  they  created 
at  the  moment  for  the  action  of  the 
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moment,  Righte  and  duties  are  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  group  action,  of  some  dura¬ 
tion  of  time.  When  there  is  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  ideas,  the  distribution  of 
right  and  obligation  is  integrated  and 
generally  accepted.  Where  there  is 
cultural  variation  there  is  much  more 
emphasis  on  rights  than  on  duty.  This 
trait  in  our  society  is  often  interpreted 
as  evidence  of  immaturity.  True,  the 
immature  personality  will  show  a 
limited  sense  of  obligation  in  certain 
cases  but  that  is  seldom  the  sole  cause. 
In  great  part  the  low  sense  of  duty 
which  prevails  in  disorganized  person¬ 
alities  and  families  is  a  consequence 
of  mixed  cultural  ideas.  This  varia¬ 
tion  gives  us  different  definitions  of 
rights  and  obligation  in  the  same  situ¬ 
ation.  Differing  about  the  sentiments 
which  support  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  we  are  unable  to  appeal  to  a 
common  judge.  This  is  easily  demon¬ 


strated  among  us  here.  If  we  took  a 
poll,  we  would  in  all  probability  find 
that  we  differ  on  such  important  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  relative  authority  of  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  the  assignment  of 
rights  and  duties  between  them,  the 
justifications  of  divorce,  the  obliga¬ 
tions  between  parents  and  children, 
and  a  host  of  similar  questions  which 
come  up  in  mating  and  marriage. 
And  how  much  would  we  agree  on  the 
sentiments  which  support  our  ideas  of 
what  ought  to  be  ?  Some  of  us  would 
appeal  to  this  or  that  religious  prin¬ 
ciple,  others  of  us  would  reject  these 
as  meaningless.  Doubtless  some  would 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  this  or  that 
author  while  others  would  refer  to  an¬ 
other  authority.  Fortunately,  mating 
is  not  the  major  aim  here.  If  it  were, 
we  would  probably  stand  in  need  of 
guidance. 
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Negley  K.  Teeters  and  John  Otto  Raine- 
mann.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
1950.  $5.50. 

This  comprehensiTe  volume  deals  with 
one  of  the  most  critical  and  challenging 
probiema  confronting  the  American  peop :e 
of  this  generation.  The  authors  seek  the 
causation  of  juvenile  delinquency,  discuss 
the  problems  of  treatment,  and  present 
the  various  theories  of  prevention.  The 
book,  by  no  means  stuffy  or  academic,  is 
primarily  for  use  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  Throughout  there  is  a  critical 
appraisal  of  theories  of  causation  and  a 
very  full  description  and  evaluation  of  the 
machinery  established  by  society  to  deal 
with  the  delinquency  problem.  The 
authors  restrict  the  term  “delinquency”  In 
their  study  to  include  children  and  older 
youth  only.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  prevailing  attitudes  and  morals  of 
our  adult  society  in  which  the  child  grows 
up  and  in  which  his  character  and  be¬ 
havior  patterns  are  formed.  The  work  is 
extremely  comprehensive,  very  well  org¬ 


anized,  and  a  veritable  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion.  —  WiLLOAM  P.  Sears,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Ronald  Press.  1951.  $4.75. 

The  material  in  this  text  is  presented 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
student  and  is  based  on  the  concept  that 
the  college  is  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  persons  in  their  social  setting. 
Here  the  various  college  people  that  im¬ 
pinge  upon  the  student,  such  as  the  coun¬ 
selor,  the  adviser,  the  galaxy  of  deans,  the 
residence  officer,  the  job-placement  expert, 
the  workers  in  the  health  service,  and  the 
faculty  members,  are  carefully  considered 
in  terms  of  student  services,  student  well¬ 
being  and  social  adjustment.  The  book 
should  be  of  value  as  a  text  in  university 
courses  in  student  personnel  work,  in 
guidance  courses,  and  in  courses  dealing 
with  the  administrative  and  supervisory 
problems  in  institutioqs  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  —  WiuJAM  P.  Sears,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Child  Guidance  and  Mental  Hygiene 
Aspeas  of  Sex  Education 

By  LIBBIE  B.  BOWER 

Consultant,  School  Project,  Mass.  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene 


My  subject  is  one  which  is  not 
strictly  educational,  rather  the 
techniques  used  in  Child  Guid¬ 
ance  were  developed  by  medical  and 
psychiatric  practice.  Xevertheless, 
these  special  techniques  have  influ¬ 
enced  powerfully  those  working  with 
children,  namely  teachers,  social  work¬ 
ers,  religious  leaders  and  in  particular 
guidance  workers.  Child  Guidance 
techniques  have  contributed  toward  the 
stmly  of  the  “total’’  child,  a  concept 
in  keeping  with  an  understanding  of 
the  developing  personality  of  the  child 
as  a  dynamic  changing  being  whose 
behavior  is  caused  by  factors  operating 
outside  as  well  as  within  the  child  him¬ 
self. 

Perhaps,  to  make  my  thejne  clearer, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  digress  a  little 
from  my  assignment  to  discuss  the 
term  Guidance  as  it  is  popularly 
known  in  the  school  field.  During  the 
past  few  decades,  it  was  thought  of 
largely  in  terms  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  i.e.,  preparing  students  with 
skills  for  jobs  in  the  labor  market. 
This  concept  was  followed  closely  with 
the  development  of  educational  guid¬ 
ance,  a  practice  which  offers  help  to 
students  in  planning  preparation  for 
his  future  whether  he  goes  into  the 
labor  market,  business  world,  or  edu¬ 
cational  field.  !More  recently  some 
school  programs  include  personal 
counseling  with  those  who  have  prob- 
1  Child  Study,  Spring  1946. 


lems.  With  increasetl  concern  for  bet¬ 
ter  human  relations,  the  concept  of 
guidance  has  now  broadened  its  scope 
to  include  group  guidance.  It  is 
chiefly  within  these  two  last  categories, 
Personal  Counseling  and  Group  Guid¬ 
ance,  that  the  Child  Guidance  field  has 
something  basic  to  contribute.  Re¬ 
search  and  observation  contributed 
from  a  half  dozen  social  sciences  attest 
to  the  validity  of  the  thesis  that  posi¬ 
tive  early  training,  which  includes 
home  influences  and  habits  formed 
during  pre-school  years,  when  the  ma¬ 
trix  of  personality  is  being  shaped,  is 
basic  to  mental  health.  In  other  words, 
an  understanding  of  the  child’s  total 
development,  his  social  and  emotional 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  his  intellectual 
and  physical  development  is  basic  to 
Child  Guidance.  Lauretta  Binder’s* 
study  of  (5000  children  who,  denied 
affection  and  suffering  maternal  de¬ 
privation  during  the  first  few  years 
of  life,  were  unable  to  mature  in  a 
healthy  way,  is  well  supported  by  a 
later  study  published  under  the  aegis 
of  the  World  Health  Organization. 
Dr.  John  Bowlby  in  a  monograph 
Maternal  Care  <£•  Mental  Health  has 
collated  much  of  the  research  dealing 
with  studies  of  the  infant  deprived  of 
affection  and  the  findings  support  Dr. 
Binder’s  conclusions.  The  implica¬ 
tions  of  such  studies  are  that  the  most 
important  area  in  a  positive  approach 
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to  mental  health  is  work  with  young 
mothers;  that  we  must  not  understi- 
mate  the  importance  of  healthy  fam¬ 
ily  living.  We  must  take  into  account 
an  understanding  of  the  whole  child. 
This  is  the  contribution  which  Child 
Guidance  has  made  to  the  educational 
field. 

Sex  begins  at  birth,  not  adolescence. 
The  way  the  mother  treats  the  baby 
from  birth  on,  fondling  him,  feeding 
him,  playing  with  him,  these  are  all 
basic  elements  in  developing  that 
basic  need  which  each  child  has,  the 
need  for  emotional  security.  Actually 
this  is  sex  education.  This  kind  of 
handling,  this  type  of  relationship 
makes  for  a  warm  human  being,  cap¬ 
able  of  going  out  to  others  with  trust 
and  confidence  because  his  experience 
with  his  mother  has  develoi)ed  trust 
and  confidence.  One  of  the  critical 
periods  during  infancy  is  that  of  the 
toilet  training  period.  Very  often  an 
aura  of  taboo,  and  evil,  is  associated 
with  body  functions.  Sometimes  a 
mother  makes  a  child  feel  anxious, 
fearful,  or  guilty  during  this  period, 
particularly  if  she  wants  him  to  be 
clean  and  dry  by  a  certain  age.  We 
know  that  toilet  training  becomes 
effective  if  the  child  is  not  hurried  or 
forced.  These  reactions  associated 
with  body  functions  attach  themselves 
to  the  sex  function  causing  much  un¬ 
happiness  in  adult  adjustment  in  mar¬ 
riage  and  in  deviations  in  sexual  be¬ 
havior.  The  need  for  understanding 
seiyual  development  and  sexual  be¬ 
havior  of  children  is  important.  We 
emphasize  the  rate  and  rhythm  of 
growth,  we  need  also  to  rec(^ize  the 
intensity  of  the  developing  child’s  re¬ 
actions.  Mothers  come  to  recognize 
that  if  they  apply  pressure,  become 
tense,  that  the  child  becomes  infected 


with  these  feelings.  It  is  good  mental 
hygiene  to  steer  away  from  severe  pun¬ 
ishment,  disapproval,  blame,  shame. 
Some  children  are  taught  to  conform 
to  the  point  where  they  become  timid 
and  mouselike.  It  is  well  for  mothers 
and  others  dealing  with  children  to  re¬ 
member  that  many  forms  of  behavior 
exhibited  at  a  given  stage  of  growth 
are  not  perpetuated  by  frequent  use. 
Gurgling  turns  to  laughter,  the  crawler 
walks,  and  the  child  who  has  lapses 
during  the  toilet  training  period  if 
handled  without  the  mother  respond¬ 
ing  over-emotionally  learns  to  become 
dry  and  clean.  This  should  add  com¬ 
fort  to  parents.  Children  mature  and 
their  behavior  changes. 

Children  grow  at  different  rates, 
mature  at  different  times,  learn  at  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  of  speed.  The  child 
should  be  judged  in  terms  of  his  own 
growth  rather  than  by  means  of  arbi¬ 
trary  standards. 

The  child  at  2  or  3  years  of  age  may 
notice  differences  in  bodies  of  grown¬ 
ups.  There  is  no  particular  age  at 
which  any  one  question  will  arise  in 
relation  to  sex.  If  told  for  example, 
if  he  handles  his  genitals  or  asks  ques¬ 
tions  “that  is  naughty,”  “I’ll  tell  you 
later,”  he  wdll  feel  that  his  innocent 
actions  and  questions  are  bad.  The 
expression  on  the  mother’s  face,  her 
gestures,  her  tone  of  voice,  all  rein¬ 
force  the  feeling  that  what  he  has 
asked  is  taboo.  Children  are  curious 
about  their  parents’  bodies,  about  their 
own  bodies  too.  The  important  factor 
in  avoiding  problems  is  that  parents 
learn  to  explain  easily  and  naturally 
in  response  to  their  child’s  questions, 
otherwise  the  child  may  grow  up  to 
feel  that  the  body  and  everything  about 
it  is  “wrong.”  Sex  education  is  bound 
to  come  anyway.  He  sees  the  behavior 
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of  street  animals,  sees  his  own  body 
and  those  of  other  children,  hears  talk. 
Attitudes  toward  sex  are  learned  very 
early  even  long  before  the  child  voices 
questions. 

Very  often  the  child  of  3  or  4  years 
of  age  is  confronted  with  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  family.  Preparation  for 
this  event  should  include  plans  where¬ 
by  the  child  is  taken  into  the  mother’s 
confidence.  One  does  not  need  to  go 
into  detailed  explanation  of  the  event, 
nor  does  the  mother  necessarily  tell 
the  child  far  in  advance  of  the  event. 
Even  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstance  this  critical  time  in  the 
child’s  life  may  leave  him  feeling  so 
insecure  that  he  may  regress  to  some 
infantile  forms  of  behavior  such  as 
bed  wetting,  baby  talk,  thumb  sucking, 
masturbation,  or  he  may  become 
whiney  or  demanding.  This  is  his 
way  of  telling  his  parents  how  insecure 
he  feels. 

At  5,  the  child  passes  through  a 
stage  in  his  social  development  known 
as  the  oedipal  complex.  Boys  attach 
their  first  genital  affection  to  their 
mothers,  and  consider  their  fathers  as 
rivals.  I  merely  want  to  indicate  that 
an  emotional  unhygienic  relationship 
of  the  boy  and  father  creates  stresses 
and  strains.  Emotional  tension  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  faulty  father-son,  mother- 
son  or  sibling  relation  may  impair  the 
child’s  ability  to  make  a  good  hetero¬ 
sexual  adjustment  later  on. 

The  stage  of  sexual  latency  extends 
from  the  6th  to  the  pre-pubertal  peri¬ 
od.  Sexuality  develops  in  stages — it 
does  not  spring  at  puberty  into  being 
as  the  result  of  newly  initiated  phy¬ 
siological  changes.  In  the  sequence  of 
habits,  the  healthy  child  merely  obeys 
inner  laws  of  development.  Habit 
systems  established  earlier  in  life  tend 


to  become  integrated  into  larger  units 
creating  a  type  of  disposition  or  atti¬ 
tude.  Therefore,  the  child  entering 
school,  reflects  the  sum  total  of  all  his 
experiences.  The  teacher  becomes  the 
parent  surrogate  and  in  this  role,  her 
responsibilities  include  more  than 
teaching  the  prescribed  curricular 
offerings.  It  is  important  for  the 
teacher  not  to  keep  the  curriculum  nar¬ 
rowly  academic  but  rather  for  her  to 
have  an  understanding  of  the  child’s 
growth  and  development  in  order  to 
understand  his  behavior.  A  teacher 
who  acquires  this  understanding  re¬ 
acts  casually,  the  undesirable  behavior 
of  the  child  changes  and  a  more  desir¬ 
able  relationship  develops.  Hence  the 
training  of  the  teacher  in  mental  hy¬ 
giene  principles  is  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  for  the  well  being  of  tho 
teacher  as  well  as  that  of  the  child.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  Wick- 
man  study,  where  comparisons  were 
made  of  ratings  by  teachers  and  mental 
hygienists  in  relation  to  problem  be¬ 
havior,  that  out  of  50  items,  the  teach¬ 
ers  rated  masturbation  as  fourth  from 
the  top  in  the  most  serious  category. 
Mental  hygienists  rated  masturbation 
as  in  the  least  serious  category  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  problem  behavior.  There  is  a 
need  for  guidance  for  teachers  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  criticizing  this  behavior 
making  the  child  feel  wicked,  guilty 
or  attempting  to  shame  him  and  driv¬ 
ing  it  “under  cover”  is  not  conducive 
toward  mental  health.  The  profes¬ 
sional  teacher  looks  upon  this  behavior 
as  expressive  of  a  child’s  unmet  needs 
and  attempts  to  redirect  the  energy  in 
a  positive  way. 

Dr.  Caroline  Zachary  stated  that  if 
by  eight  years  of  age,  the  child  appears 
uninterested  in  sex,  never  asks  ques¬ 
tions  or  shows  any  of  the  usually  types 
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of  behavior  oommon  for  this  age,  that  anxiety  commence  to  be  expressed  in 
it  is  encumbent  upon  the  mother  to  behavior.  Very  often  he  is  teased, 
somehow  acquaint  the  child  either  by  called  a  “runt’’  feels  inferior,  compen- 
talking  with  him  directly  or  indirectly,  sates  by  acting  big,  or  studies  hard  in 
For  example,  a  pregnant  woman  in  the  order  to  shine  in  his  class.  This  sel- 
neighborhood,  visiting  a  new  born  dom  helps  his  social  adjustment.  Dur- 
baby,  being  bathed,  a  new  litter  of  ing  this  period,  the  boy  will  usually 
puppies  or  cats,  all  offer  opportunity  discuss  details  of  his  physical  sex  life 
for  opening  up  a  discussion  on  this  with  his  father  rather  than  with  his 
topic.  Sometimes  during  childhood,  a  mother.  During  adolescence,  it  is 
youngster  develops  sex  modesty.  If  vital  for  a  boy  to  overcome  his  depend- 
this  modesty  is  not  the  result  of  feel-  ence  on  his  mother  and  to  feel  himself 
ings  of  wickedness  and  uncleanliness  a  man  among  men.  It  has  also  been 
regarding  his  sexual  organs,  it  may  observed  that  during  adolescence  the 
simply  be  a  means  of  expressing  his  mother  and  adolescent  maturing  girl 
feelings  of  growing  up.  Very  often  less  and  less  talk  about  her  maturing 
children  who  up  to  the  present  always  sex  feelings.  A  natural  and  healthy 
felt  free  to  come  and  go  in  the  nude  barrier  grows  up  at  this  time  and 
in  the  presents  of  their  parents  will  should  be  respected, 
suddenly  cover  up  their  bodies.  Little  Adolescence,  the  second  decade  of 
attention  should  be  paid  to  this  phase  life  is  one  of  the  critical  periods  of 
of  ‘‘growing  up”  since  the  socializa-  human  develppment.  The  child  is  in 
tion  process  brings  the  child  under  the  transition  from  childhood  to  adult- 
pressure  of  peer  codes  of  behavior  par-  hood.  During  this  phase  of  develop- 
ticularly  beginning  with  the  age  of  9  ment,  boys  and  girls  are  expected  to 
years.  Also  at  this  age,  we  see  prob-  “grow  up”  not  only  physically  but 
lems  created  by  the  different  rate  of  emotionally  and  socially  by  learning 
development  for  girls  and  the  late  de-  to  face  the  tasks  which  confront  them, 
velopment  of  boys.  For  example,  To  become  responsible  self-directing 
nine  year  old  girls  achieve  sexual  ma-  adults,  capable  of  managing  their  own 
turity  this  early.  Very  often  their  lives  and  living  with  their  own  age 
physical  development  is  way  ahead  of  groups  as  well  as  with  adults,  they 
their  peers.  This  creates  a  problem  must  increasingly  free  themselves  from 
since  they  feel  too  “grown  up”  for  childish  dependence  upon  paternal 
their  friends.  We  have  observed  too  supervision  and  direction,  often 
that  it  is  during  this  phase  (9  years  against  opjKwition  from  parents  who 
through  11  years)  that  the  child  passes  wish  to  prolong  the  child’s  obedience 
through  a  growth  cycle  known  as  the  and  submissive  dependence.  Often 
pre-adolescent  spurt.  Girls  notice  there  is  bitter  conflict  within  the  child 
changing  taking  place  in  their  bodies ;  himself  as  well  as  with  his  parents, 
their  breasts  begin  to  develop,  hips  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  in  1938, 
broaden,  and  pubic  hair  is  in  evidence,  the  average  annual  rate  among  pa- 
Boys  attain  sexual  maturity  a  few  tients  admitted  to  State  Hospitals  for 
years  later  than  girls,  nevertheless  for  mental  disease  was  only  4.3  per 
the  boy  whose  physical  growth  is  not  100,000  of  children  10-14  years  of 
as  rapid  as  that  of  his  peers,  fears  and  age ;  it  rose  to  40.2  per  100,000  in  ten 
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years  for  children  15-19  years  of  age.  mothers  and  educators  are  attracting 
Hygiene  of  adolescence,  understand-  attention  from  social  scientists  as  a 
ing  the  total  personality,  understand-  method  for  effective  change  in  atti- 
ing  the  periods  of  stress  through  which  tude.  By  means  of  the  group  process 
children  pass  during  the  socializing  different  opinions  and  feelings  may  be 
process  is  of  central  importance  both  shared  and  a  genuine  gain  in  under- 
to  teachers  and  parents,  the  important  standing  may  be  achieved.  The  goal 
people  in  the  lives  of  children.  of  such  groups  is  to  develop  some 

One  of  the  challenging  questions  awareness  of  the  roots  of  behavior  and 
before  educators  is  that  of  working  out  communicate  some  insight  into  per- 
guide  lines  to  bring  a  positive  program  sonality  development.  This  goal  is 
into  the  school  and  home  which  would  synomymous  with  the  goals  of  Child 
bring  about  change.  Increasingly  the  Guidance  and  mental  hygiene  aspects 
exj)eriments  in  group  therapy  with  of  sex. 
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ETMOLOGICALLY,  at  any  rate, 
education  should  he  a  drawing 
out  of  the  endowments  and  po¬ 
tentialities  of  children  into  patterns  of 
behavior  and  personality  that  will  be 
individually  satisfying  and  socially 
effective.  This  means  so  setting  the 
stage  of  life  and  the  conditions  for 
growth  so  tl|at  children  are  increas¬ 
ingly  able  to  organize  their  energies  in 
the  pursuit  of  personally  and  socially 
approved  goals.  In  brief  education  is 
a  process  whereby  children  with  all 
their  impulses,  urges,  drives,  needs, 
desires,  wants,  feelings,  striving,  etc. 
are  heli)ed  gradually  to  accept  society’s 
demands,  demands  that  they  become  re¬ 
sponsible,  honest,  fair,  willing  and 
able  to  work  and  to  eani  to  provide  for 
their  own  and  their  family’s  well¬ 
being,  to  contribute  to  community  wel¬ 
fare  and  to  live  “the  good  life”  and  to 
aid  in  building  a  better  society.  The 
educator  stands  right  in  the  middle 
between  the  raw  stuff  of  human  nature 
and  all  of  society’s  demands.  It 
appears  to  the  writer  that  through  the 
years  educators  have  stressed  society’s 
demands  more  than  they  have  the  raw 
stuff  of  human  nature  and  the  basic 
and  changing  needs  of  children  at  each 
stage  of  growth.  We  have  tended  to 
make  the  same  ethical  demands  of  four 
year  olds  and  six  year  olds  and  eight 
year  olds  and  ten  year  olds  as  we  do  of 
adults,  and  have  not  full  recognized 
the  native  impulses  and  inherent  needs 
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of  children  which  make  impossible 
complete  measuring  up  to  society’s 
moral  and  social  demands.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  educators  are  increasingly  giving 
attention  to  children’s  needs  and  are 
grading  social  and  ethical  learnings  in 
accordance  with  children’s  capacities 
to  master  appropriate  concepts  and 
achieve  the  desired  skills. 

In  this  context  of  education  as  a  liv¬ 
ing,  dynamic  process,  of  inner  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  personality  and  of  other 
adjustments  to  social  conditions  and 
demands,  family  life  education  is  edu¬ 
cation  through  family  living  and  the 
study  of  family  living  for  satisfying 
and  effective  family  living.  It  is  re¬ 
cognized  that  we  learn  most  about 
family  living  by  living  in  families, 
but  that  we  also  can  learn  about  other 
families  than  our  own  by  the  study  of 
the  family  living  of  various  cultural, 
national  and  other  groups. 

Parents  as  Primary  Family 
Life  Educators 

The  effect  of  family  life  on  growing 
children  depends  initially  on  the  hu¬ 
man  relationships  which  the  father 
and  mother  have  with  each  other.  If 
there  is  genuine  affection,  mutual  re¬ 
spect,  true  pleasure  in  the  person  and 
personality  of  the  other,  and  some¬ 
thing  approximating  equality  in  the 
sharing  of  privileges  and  responsibili¬ 
ties,  an  interpersonal  atmosphere  Is 
created  in  which  the  budding  person- 
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alities  of  children  can  thrive.  If  in-  privations  in  the  first  two  years  of  life 
stead  of  understanding  and  mutual  re-  have  been  extreme,  while  parents, 
gard  and  pleasure  there  are  friction,  surrogates,  teachers  and  others  may 
tension  and  animosity,  children  suffer  promote  a  fair  degree  of  wholesome 
inevitably.  The  full  potentialities  of  growth,  they  cannot  make  up  fully  for 
the  home  for  the  personality  develop-  the  initial  failure  of  parenthood  to 
ment  of  children  is  realized  only  establish  the  child’s  basic  security, 
through  the  parents’  understanding  of  2.  Parents  play  a  predominant 
children’s  needs  and  their  ability  to  role  in  promoting  self-reliance  and  de- 
meet  these.  Whether  children  grow  veloping  ego  strength  as  they  provide 
up  to  full  maturity  or  become  arrested  opjwrtunities  for  activity  that  are 
at  some  immature  level  depends  on  appropriate  to  each  stage  of  growth  so 
how  well  the  parents  set  the  stage  and  that  the  child  gets  an  increasing  pro- 
insure  the  step  by  step  maturing  of  portion  of  satisfaction  out  of  what  he 
emotional  and  social  behavior.  Only  initiates  and  carries  through  on  his 
the  briefest  mention  can  be  made  of  own  and  gets  a  decreasing  amount  of 
several  ways  in  which  parents  can  do  satisfaction  from  what  other  people  do 
this.  for  him.  They  help  him  to  build  up 

1.  Parents  establish  the  basic  an  essential  “I  can”  feeling  which 
security  of  children  through  the  lov-  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  feel 
ing,  kindly,  consistent  care  given  them  greater  confidence  in  his  own  abilities, 
and  the  meeting  of  children’s  bodily  3.  Parents  play  a  dominant  role 
and  social  needs.  The  young  child  again  in  that  it  is  they  who  induce 
gets  his  first  estimate  of  himself  and  self-discipline  and  social  give  and  take 
his  worth  from  the  way  in  which  he  in  children.  Because  young  children 
is  treated  by  those  who  provide  his  want  what  they  want  when  they  want 
care.  When  they  love  him  and  show  it,  and  are  endowed  with  various  urges 
pleasure  in  his  presence  and  meet  his  and  drives  any  one  of  which  would 
needs  with  fair  consistency  he  not  only  lead  to  their  ruin  if  given  full  expres- 
feels  comfortable  and  secure  but  goes  sion  without  regard  for  other  personal 
through  the  process  of  learning  basic-  needs  or  the  rights  of  other  people, 
ally  how  to  relate  to  other  people.  The  parents  inevitably  must  play  some- 
studies  of  Dr.  Loretta  Binder*  of  some  thing  of  a  disciplinary  role.  They  do 
6000  children  who  were  removed  from  this  best  by  providing  children  with 
a  family  setting  in  the  first  few  weeks  a  large  backlog  of  congenial  happy 
of  life  and  cared  for  in  institutions  times  with  much  friendly  give  and 
or  in  a  succession  of  foster  homes  take,  much  display  of  affection  and 
makes  It  very  clear  that  when  children  sharing  purposes  and  enjoyments,  at 
have  lacked  consistent  care  from  the  the  same  time  rather  firmly  and  con- 
same  persons  it  is  never  possible  to  sistently  holding  children  to  certain 
make  up  fully  for  this  lack  at  later  •  social  requirements.  When  .parents 
dates.  They  remain  somewhat  impul-  act  with  “hopeful  expectancy”  acting 
sive  with  their  energies  poorly  chan-  as  though  they  expect  the  young  child 
neled  and  organized.  Where  the  de-  to  conform  in  a  reasonably  scheduled 

1  See  Loretta  Binder  “There  is  no  Substitute  for  Family  Life.”  CHILD  STUDY, 
Spring,  1946. 
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way  to  social  demands,  they  win  co¬ 
operation  without  extensive  resort  to 
punishments.  Discipline  is  effective 
in  so  far  as  it  induces  self-discipline 
and  it  is  the  love  and  friendliness  of 
parents  which  motivates  children  for 
this  and  can  help  them  develop  pat¬ 
terns  of  cooperation  rather  than  of 
negativism  and  hostility.  In  fact  one 
of  the  most  effective  roles  which  par¬ 
ents  play  is  making  of  no  account  the 
child’s  display  of  anger  and  hostility 
when  deprived  of  things  he  wants  or 
is  compelled  to  do  something  he  does 
not  wish  to  do. 

4.  Parents  again  play  a  most  sig¬ 
nificant  role  in  that  it  is  through  them 
that  the  child  becomes  initially  orient¬ 
ed  to  his  origin  and  to  the  whole  world 
around  him.  It  means  much  more 
the  child’s  security  in  learning  that 
he  is  born  of  his  parents’  affection  for 
each  other  and  their  ongoing  interest 
in  him  as  a  person ;  that  he  grew  with¬ 
in  the  body  of  the  mother  until  he  was 
mature  enough  to  be  born  and  that  he 
is  consistently  cherished.  It  helps 
him  again  to  get  the  thing  set  straight 
when  he  learns  through  his  parents  or 
through  observations  of  other  members 
of  his  family  what  are  the  major  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  sexes  and  their 
differing  functions.  Again  he  learns 
from  his  parents  largely  the  meaning 
of  family  living  and  even  of  the  total 
cosmos  upon  which  he  l(X>ks.  More¬ 
over  because  of  the  love  which  the  well- 
cared  for  child  develops  in  his  par¬ 
ents,  parents  not  only  serve  as  primary 
objects  of  identification,  for  whom  the 
child  is  fond  and  to  become  like  whom 
he  strives  constantly,  but  they  also 
serve  as  the  sifters  of  truth  and  of 


values.  As  children  get  outside  the 
confines  of  the  home  and  learn  all  sorts 
of  things  from  neighbors  and  play¬ 
mates  they  check  with  their  parents 
to  know  what  is  true  and  what  is  not 
true,  what  is  good  and  what  is  not 
g<x>d.  Thereby  the  value  systems  of 
parents  are  directly  transmitted  to  the 
children  and  they  determine  signifi¬ 
cantly  what  kind  of  association  chil¬ 
dren  will  have  with  family  life. 

5.  Parents  play  an  important  role 
by  virtue  of  the  quality  and  succession 
of  love  attachments  of  children  with¬ 
in  the  family.  While  the  course  of 
this  development  is  a  bit  different  for 
the  boy  and  the  girl,  in  each  instance 
the  child  needs  the  affection  of  the 
parent  of  the  same  sex  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  establish  the  basic  identifica¬ 
tion  so  that  the  child  constantly  strives 
to  and  actually  becomes  like  the  pai^ 
ent  of  the  same  sex,  thus  taking  on 
manly  or  womanly  goals  and  virtues. 
The  child  needs  the  affection  and  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  parent  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex  to  establish  a  basic  patterns 
of  intimacy  with  persons  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex,  thereby  setting  an  emotional 
pattern  that  makes  possible  mate 
selection  and  marital  adjustment  and 
happiness.  Both  boys  and  girls,  of 
course,  need  much  association  with 
their  peers  in  school,  on  playground 
and  elsewhere  to  further  establish 
thtse  patterns  and  to  serve  as  a  testing 
ground.®  * 

In  view  of  all  these  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  roles  which  parents  play,  one  ob¬ 
vious  function  of  schools,  churches, 
and  other  community  agencies  is  to 
assist  in  providing  parent  education  so 
that  parents  can  become  not  only  bet- 


2  For  a  brief  but  rather  thorough  statement  of  the  various  ways  in  which  parents 
contribute  to  the  mental  health  and  growth  of  children  see  MENTAL  HEALTH  IN  MOD¬ 
ERN  SOCIETY  by  T.  A.  C.  Rennie,  M.D.  and  Luther  E.  Woodward,  Ph.D.  Commonwealth 
Fund,  1948. 
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ter  informed  but  actually  aided  in 
more  effectively  promoting  full  per¬ 
sonality  development  in  their  children 
and  in  educating  them  for  healthy, 
happy  family  living. 

Insofar  as  schools,  churches  and 
other  agencies  undertake  family  life 
education  directly  with  children  it 
must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  their  efforts  must  inevitably  be 
superimposed  on  education  which  par¬ 
ents  have  promoted  in  the  daily  pro¬ 
cess  of  family  living  with  the  children. 
Children  may  acquire  some  false  con¬ 
cepts,  their  patterns  of  relationship 
learned  within  the  family  group  may 
not  lx*  fully  sound.  But  whether  the 
leaniings  have  been  good  or  bad,  the 
learnings  that  have  gone  on  in  the 
family  provide  the  base  on  w’hich  all 
else  must  be  built. 

Just  as  the  role  of  parents  in  the 
family  life  education  of  children  grows 
out  of  the  natural  function  of  parents, 
and  of  the  children’s  needs  at  various 
stages  of  growth  or  affection,  care,  dis¬ 
cipline,  companionship,  etc.,  so  the 
educational  role  of  other  institutions 
springs  partly  from  the  psychological 
and  social  needs  of  children  and  youth 
as  these  other  institutions  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  them  and  also  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  institution,  it¬ 
self,  be  it  school,  church,  case  work 
agency  or  whatever  else.  For  all  the 
non-family  institutions  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  which  gives  them  an  “in” 
is  the  fact  that  families  do  not  live  in 
a  vaccuum.  Children  cannot  long  be 
contained  wdthin  the  four  walls  of  a 
home.  They  have  real  social  needs 
and  seek  their  own  age  groups  and 
emancipate  themselves  from  unduly 
strong  and  unlimited  attachment  to 
their  families.  Thus  children  are  go¬ 
ing  to  go  on  learning  about  family  life 


from  outside  the  family  as  well  as 
from  within  it.  As  their  groups  need 
becomes  stronger,  from  the  age  of  9 
and  10  on,  children  care  increasingly 
about  what  their  peers  do  and  think 
and  they  adapt  their  behavior  to  fit  the 
demands  of  the  social  groups  to  which 
they  belong.  Children  as  they  grow 
older  especially  want  to  learn  with 
other  children,  and  as  they  are  in  the 
process  of  softening,  if  not  breaking, 
the  perhaps  otherwise  too  strong  family 
ties  they  have  an  increasing  prefer¬ 
ence  both  to  learn  with  other  children 
and  to  learn  from  adults  outside  the 
family  circle.  Without  fail,  except  as 
children  are  tied  to  parents  with  neuro¬ 
tic  bonds,  they  tend  to  put  their  par¬ 
ents  somewhat  on  the  shelf  and  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  affection  aud  esteem  of  their 
age  peers  and  of  admired  adults  out¬ 
side  the  family  circle.  It  is  perhaps 
only  the  neurotic  parent  who  strives  to 
retain  the  adolescent  boy’s  or  girl’s 
full  confidence  and  it  is  perhaps  only 
the  neurotic  child  who  continues  to 
give  it.  This  basic  fact  that  funda¬ 
mental  personal  needs  of  children  in¬ 
creasingly  become  social  needs  is  the 
thing  which  creates  opportunity  for 
school,  church  and  other  community 
agencies  and  gives  them  their  raison 
d’Hre  in  family  life  education. 

The  Role  of  the  School 

in  Family  Life  Education 

This  obviously  is  a  somewhat  con¬ 
troversial  issue.  The  chief  opposition 
to  public  schools  carrying  on  an  active 
family  life  education  program  has 
come  from  certain  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  on  the  ground  that  the  public 
school  by  virtue  of  being  public  can¬ 
not  emphasize  spiritual  values  and  re¬ 
ligious  interpretation  which  they  feel 
are  essential  in  family  life  education. 
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This  certainly  ought  not  militate  handled  by  qualified  teachers  than  by 


against  schools  taking  part  in  family 
life  education.  On  the  other  hand 
schools  have  an  obligation  to  respect 
the  convictions  of  parents  who  wish  a 
religious  and  spiritual  emphasis  pro¬ 
vided  in  family  life  education.  In 
other  words,  courses  of  study  could  be 
set  up  with  the  understanding  that 
these  courses  would  be  elective  and 
would  not  have  to  be  taken  by  children 
whose  parents  preferred  that  their 
children  not  take  part  in  such  studies. 
Without  some  such  flexible  scheme  we 
are  thrown  into  the  unfortunate  situ¬ 
ation  of  depriving  many  children  of 
education  on  the  ground  that  other 
children’s  parents  object.  Especially 
in  family  life  education  with  high 
school  level  students  in  the  upper  years 
particularly,  the  religious  question  has 
not  at  all  provided  any  impossible  bar¬ 
rier  to  effective  education.  I  have  had 
mixed  young  people’s  groups  that  were 
made  up  of  Roman  Catholics,  Jews 
and  various  Protestants.  Religious 
aspects  of  family  life  were  discussed 
as  were  other  parts  of  family  living 
and  when  the  instructor  respects  the 
personal  faith  and  convictions  of  learn¬ 
ers  no  undesirable  conflicts  are  set  up. 

Assuming  that  the  religious  hurdle 
can  be  overcome;  there  are  a  number 
of  roles  which  schools  can  play  with 
effectiveness : 

j  1.  Properly  trained  and  qualified 
teachers  are  better  able  to  present  facts 
of  the  biological  sciences  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  methods  of  propagation  in  all 
forms  of  life,  noting  that  in  all  in¬ 
stances  there  are  male  and  female  ele¬ 
ments,  there  is  a  coming  together  of 
these  in  the  new  individual.  Like¬ 
wise  a  study  of  physiological  growth 
and  functioning  is  a  proper  school 
function  and  is  likely  to  be  better 


parents  who  as  a  rule  are  not  too  well 
informed  of  the  exact  makeup  and 
functioning  of  all  parts  of  the  human 
body.  Although  the  major  educational 
task  of  such  course  becomes  concerned 
with  not  only  physiological  growth  but 
with  the  emotional  and  social  aspects 
of  sex  and  inter-personal  relationships 
of  boys  and  girls,  there  is  a  great  gap 
in  the  knowledge  of  most  young  people 
in  this  regard  and  likewise  a  great 
amount  of  interest  in  this.  The  pri¬ 
mary  need  is  for  such  edur  as 
will  integrate  the  physical,  n  ibtional 
and  social  aspects  into  a  whole  which 
will  enable  boys  and  girls  to  under¬ 
stand  themselves  and  each  other  and 
to  manage  their  interpersonal  relations 
to  both  their  satisfaction  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  still  further  growth  toward 
mate  selection  and  marriage. 

2.  Schools,  as  a  part  of  the  general 
education  regarding  the  world  we  live 
in,  have  opportunities  to  present  to 
young  children  in  the  lower  grades  a 
study  of  family  life  and  the  meaning 
which  family  living  has  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves.  In  this  way  children 
can  learn  how  many  values  their  par¬ 
ents  have  for  them  and  they  in  turn 
can  give  some  appreciation  of  the  self 
fullfillment  which  people  achieve 
through  parenthood  and  the  care  and 
guidance  of  children.  A  realistic  study 
of  family  living  should  lead  to  in¬ 
creased  appreciation  of  the  best  of  fam¬ 
ily  living  and  especially  in  the  upper 
grades  there  is  opportunity  to  instruct 
older  boys  and  girls  in  the  arts  of  child 
care.  In  some  schools,  children  are 
mostly  of  small  families  and  there  are 
large  numbers  of  children  who  have  no 
brothers  or  sisters.  For  these  children 
it  is  of  real  practical  value  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  little  children 
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and  to  learn  what  they  are  like  at  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  growth.  No  other  fea¬ 
ture  of  human  living  is  as  fertile  in 
school  programs  as  those  that  empha¬ 
size  human  relations. 

3.  Another  reason  which  justifies 
the  schools  in  carrying  on  some  family 
life  education  program  and  for  includ¬ 
ing  in  it  consideration  of  basic  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  sexual  differences,  mod¬ 
esty,  etc.  is  that  as  children  have  in¬ 
creasing  contact  with  their  age  peers 
they  modify  their  sexual  attitudes 
and  jj^'i-eifior  according  to  their  extra- 
famiTiVv*K,iores.  For  example,  chil¬ 
dren  who  ha^e  grown  up  in  families 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  freedom 
regarding  being  dressed  or  undressed 
are  apt  to  change  their  habits  rather 
radically  when  they  find  that  in  the 
families  of  some  of  their  friends  such 
freedom  does  not  exist.  They  are  like¬ 
ly  to  justify  their  closing  of  doors 
while  they  dress  on  the  grounds  that 
otherwise  “it  isn’t  nice.”  I  won’t 
elaborate  on  this  beyond  noting  the 
fact  that  if  the  majority  of  young 
people  are  to  have  the  advantage  of 
such  educational  opportunities  it  will 
have  to  be  provided  at  least  at  the  high 
school  level,  since  it  is  still  true  that 
only  a  decided  minority  go  on  to  col¬ 
lege  and  a  majority  of  high  school 
graduates  many  within  five  years 
after  their  graduation.  The  need  at 
this  point  is  basically  that  which  is 
discussed  in  reference  to  one  of  the 
roles  of  the  Church  as  it  applies  espe¬ 
cially  to  pre-marital  education. 

The  Role  of  the  Church 

in  FamMy  Life  Education 

Church  and  other  religious  organ¬ 
izations  have  many  opportunities  to 
strengthen  family  life  by  educating 
for  family-living  in  various  ways. 
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In  the  first  place,  in  most  religious 
organizations  there  is  some  kind  of 
sanctification  of  the  newborn.  Increas¬ 
ingly  it  is  becoming  the  practice  to 
supplement  religious  ceremony  with 
definite  educational  work.  Parents 
who  wish  to  have  their  children  bap¬ 
tized  go  through  a  period  of  instruc¬ 
tion  regarding  infant  care  and  guid¬ 
ance.  Increasingly,  too,  churches  are 
providing  parent  classes  for  instruc¬ 
tion  regarding  child  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  problems  of  guidance 
at  various  age  levels. 

Secondly,  there  are  further  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  family  life  education  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  young  in  connection 
with  the  confirmation  or  pre-confirma¬ 
tion  instruction  which  is  given  at  vari¬ 
ous  ages  from  9  up  to  the  middle  teens. 
There  are  many  opportunities  to  help 
growing  boys  and  girls  to  understand 
themselves  and  their  sexual  endow¬ 
ments.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  received 
an  invitation  to  meet  with  the  boys  of 
a  confirmation  class  and  at  a  separate 
time  with  the  girls  of  the  class,  in 
order  to  give  them  instruction  along 
sex  lines.  I  declined,  but  offered  in¬ 
stead,  that,  if  the  pastor  inviting  me 
would  get  together  the  boys  and  girls 
and  their  parents,  and  would  rent  the 
two  films  “Human  Growth”  and  “Hu¬ 
man  Reproduction,”  I  would  be  glad 
to  meet  with  the  total  group  and  lead 
the  discussion  around  these  films.  He 
accepted  this  idea  and  joined  with  a 
neighboring  pastor  in  providing  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  this.  Interestingly  enough 
both  the  parents  and  the  children,  by 
common  vote,  asked  that  further  edu¬ 
cational  efforts  in  this  field  be  carried 
on  in  this  way  with  the  children  and 
the  parents  participating.  They  felt 
that  it  did  something  to  cement  the 
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family  relationships  in  a  wholesome  natural  and  easy  access  to  families  puts 
way.  them  in  a  particularly  favorable  posi- 

Thirdly,  so  long  as  the  majority  of  tion  for  effective  counseling  on  family 
young  people  with  some  religious  back-  problems  if  they  understand  both  the 
ground  ask  for  a  religious  marriage  dynamic  factors  involved  and  are 
ceremony,  the  Church  has  both  an  skilled  in  the  use  of  effective  counsel- 
opportunity  and  an  obligation  to  carry  ing  methods. 

on  premarital  education.  I  have  some  Fifth,  an  active  family  life  educa- 
25  times  conducted  such  courses  for  tion  program  and  counseling  in  the  in- 
mixed  young  people’s  groups,  varying  terests  of  wholesome  family  living 
in  age  from  16  upward.  They  have  appear  to  me  to  be  very  close  to  the 
usually  held  about  six  sessions  of  two  center  and  core  of  religious  living, 
hours  each.  The  questions  cover  the  Many  women  seem  to  get  more  of  a 
whole  range  from  family  budgeting,  sense  of  harmony  and  unity  in  their 
getting  along  with  inlaws,  to  the  inti-  marriage  relationship  than  in  any 
mate  aspects  of  marriage,  the  spacing  other  relationship  in  life.  More  people 
of  children,  and  so  on.  The  discussion  probably  achieve  some  sense  of  pro¬ 
method  is  used  quite  largely,  with  the  creativeness  and  of  self  fulfillment  and 
leader,  however,  giving  quite  fully  and  parenthood  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
freely  of  himself  in  imparting  infor-  culties  in  child  rearing  than  they  do 
mation  and  creating  opportunity  for  in  most  other  phases  of  their  life.'  In 
full  and  free  discussion.  The  young  short,  religion  itself  can  be  enriched 
people  by  common  consent  state  that  hy  proper  consideration  of  family  liv- 
they  get  more  out  of  this  than  they  do  jjjg  gjjj  hy  making  its  major  contribu- 
out  of  a  series  of  individual  confer-  the  understanding  of  youth  and 

ences.  They  learn  much  from  each  parents  so  that  family  life  promotes 
other  and  overcome  their  former  em-  individual  growth  and  intra-familial 
barrassment  in  frankly  discussing  all  harmony  and  understanding.* 
phases  of  mate  selection  and  marriage. 

They  are  much  interested  in  knowing  Community  Agencies 

why  it  is  that  they  love  only  some  one  Some  of  the  community  agencies 
person  rather  than  another  who  by  have  opportunities  somewhat  similar 
some  objective  standards  might  be  re-  to  those  of  the  Church  for  family  life 
garded  as  more  charming  and  more  education  in  that  they  have  easy  and 
winsome.  They  want  to  know  how  natural  access  to  groups  of  youth  or 
their  love  can  be  tested  out  so  that  they  of  parents.  This  is  especially  true  of 
can  be  reasonably  sure  that  it  will  organizations  such  a^  the  YMCA,  and 
last.®  YWCA,  YMHA,  etc.,  and  the  other 

Fourthly,  ministers,  priests  and  community  recreational  groups.  As  is 
rabbis  have  many  opportunities  to  true  of  schools  and  churches,  the  chief 
counsel  on  family  problems  both  be-  problem  here  is  to  provide  adequately 
fore  and  after  marriage,  and  on  prob-  qualified  instructors  and  group  leaders, 
lems  of  parental  guidance.  Ministers’  Case  work  agencies  naturally  carry 

3  See  “Strengthening  Family  Life  by  Educating  for  Family  Living”  Luther  £. 
Woodward  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK,  December,  1947. 

4  See  “Spiritual  Values  in  Family  Living”  Luther  E.  Woodward,  SLTRVEY,  June, 
1950. 
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on  a  good  deal  of  family  life  educa¬ 
tion,  family  by  family,  as  they  do  their 
case  work  job.  This  often  involves 
correcting  false  concepts  and  goals  and 
relieving  various  tensions  that  have  de¬ 
veloped  within  the  family  so  that  ad¬ 
justment  is  increased.  Over  and  above 
this  it  seems  to  me  that  case  work 
agencies  could  greatly  multiply  their 
usefulness  by  aiding  schools,  churches 
and  other  community  groups  in  pro¬ 
viding  leadership  for  family  life  edu¬ 
cation  to  youth  groups  or  parent 
groups.  The  trained  and  experienced 
case  workers  are  apt  to  have  a  very 
superior  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of 
family  living,  and  are  well  aware  of 
what  it  takes  to  make  families  succeed 
and  also  what  the  danger  signals  are. 
Case  work  agencies  do  not  ordinarily 
have  easy  access  to  youth  or  parent 
groups  but  they  are  certainly  welcom¬ 
ed  for  leadership  in  youth  and  parent 
groups  brought  together  under  other 
auspices.  They  can  well  be  helpful  to 
schools  in  communities  where  the 
schools  are  interested  to  develop  a  fam¬ 
ily  life  education  program  experimen¬ 
tally.  Moreover  in  some  instances  as 
group  programs  are  set  up  it  becomes 
obvious  that  certain  individuals  or 
families  need  the  assistance  of  a  case 
work  agency  in  dealing  with  a  specific 
problem. 

Family  Life  education  through  the 
years  has  taken  on  various  forms.® 
Suffice  it  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
both  in  the  education  of  youth  groups 
and  parent  groups,  emphasis  needs  to 
be  placed  on  {jositives.  That  is,  the 
young  people  and  the  parents  need  to 


be  helped  to  discover  their  own  poten¬ 
tial  and  actual  strengths.  Some  of  our 
use  of  clinical  findings  has  probably 
been  rather  destructive  and  discourag¬ 
ing,  as  have  also  been  the  negative 
statements  of  judges,  criminologists 
and  others.  In  my  opinion,  at  least 
80%  of  parents  are  doing  at  least  an 
80%  job.  Many  of  these  can  be  helped 
to  do  a  00%  job  and  others  who  have 
been  less  successful  can  be  helped  sub¬ 
stantially  through  understanding  and 
especially  through  understanding 
brought  about  by  realistic,  well  inte¬ 
grated  instruction  and  the  learning 
from  each  other  which  goes  on  in  the 
group  process.  A  good  clue  as  to  what 
parents  need  and  find  helpful  is  con¬ 
tained  in  what  they  have  told  me  in 
hundreds  of  letters  regarding  the 
INQUIRING  PARENT®  programs 
which  I  conducted  over  WMCA,  New 
York  for  several  years : 

“We  like  the  fact  that  you  never 
blame  parents.  So  many  people  have 
been  blaming  us  for  so  many  things 
that  it  is  good  to  find  someone  who  be¬ 
lieves  we  are  not  only  trying  but  that 
we  can  do  well  our  work  as  parents. 
It  is  good  to  be  reassured.  .  .  . 

“Listening  to  the  INQUIRING 
PARENT  helps  us  to  see  better 
through  the  eyes  of  our  children.  We 
understand  more  about  how  they  feel 
and  why  they  do  the  things  they  do, . . . 

“You  never  close  the  program  with¬ 
out  giving  two  or  three  or  more  sug¬ 
gestions  of  specific  things  we  can  do 
ourselves  to  help  our  children.  That 
makes  the  program  a  very  practical 
one  for  us.” 


5  Sec  Section  on  Family  Life  Education  written  by  the  author  in  the  1951  Social 
Year  Kook.  This  article  presents  the  background  and  describes  in  some  detail  the 
current  trends  in  Family  Life  Education. 

6  Forty-four  of  these  are  available  on  16"  33i  r.p.m.  recordings  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  for  Mental  Health,  1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


A  Brief  Statement  Concerning  Two 
Leaures  on  the  Subjea  of  Sexual  Deviations 

'  By  LESTER  DEARBORX 
Marriage  Counselor,  Massachusetts  Social  Hygiene  Society 

IX  this  lecture  I  am  not  going  to  do  it,  which  might  easily  lead  to  the 
attempt  to  go  into  causal  factors  conclusion  that  they  do  it  because  it 

but  rather  to  deal  wdth  factors  as  is  natural.  (Aside:  At  this  point  I 

they  have  come  to  my  attention  in  m3’  drew  a  chart  showing  in  one  column 
experience  as  a  marriage  counselor,  sadism,  voyeurism  and  fetishism,  and 
There  are  certain  terms  which  I  feel  another  column  in  opposition  to  this 
that  a  counselor  might  well  delete  from  showing  exhibitionism,  masochism  and 
his  vocabulary’,  among  them  the  words  narcissism.  At  this  point  I  speculate 
“abnormal”  and  “perversion”  because  that  these  are  six  components  of  the 
I  am  sure  that  the  use  of  these  terms  mental  make-up  of  all  of  us,  both  male 
without  any  further  explanation  has  and  female,  with  the  first  three  dom- 
in  many  cases  been  the  cause  of  a  lot  inantly  male  and  the  opposing  three 
of  w’orry  and  feelings  of  inadequacy  dominantly  female,  but  wherever  a 

on  the  part  of  otherwise  well  adjusted  dominant  trait  is  observed,  the  oppo- 

persons.  I  find  that  many  persons  site  trait  will  be  present  to  a  lesser  de- 
have  allowed  their  fears  of  such  clas*  gree.) 

sification  to  raise  havoc  with  their  mar-  I  believe  that  people  should  be 
riage  relationships.  As  a  text  for  this  assured  that  tendencies  which  are 
talk,  I  can  think  of  no  better  statement  marked  by  any’  one  or  all  of  these  fac- 
than  that  made  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Stekel  tors  may  fall  well  within  the  normal 
in  his  “Frigidity  in  Woman”  where  and,  for  a  “rule  of  thumb”  formula, 
he  says  “Everyone  deviates  in  some  re-  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
spect  from  the  norm,  but  with  regard  normality  and  abnormality  may  be  de- 
to  our  sexual  life  we  have  no  right  to  termined  by  whether  or  not  expression 
speak  of  abnormality  unless  we  want  of  these  interests  is  on  an  opportunis- 
to  decree  that  more  than  three-quar-  tic  rather  than  a  compulsive  basis, 
ters  of  the  human  race  is  abnormal.”  There  are  a  great  many  instances  in 
He  then  refers  .to  the  researches  of  which  the  wife  is  capable  of  having 
Iwan  ’Bloch,  w’ho  has  reported  that  orgasm  only  when  her  husband'  uses 
among  primitive  races  all  of  our  so-  “a  rape  technique,”  and  others  who 
called  perversions  are  widespread  do  not  care  to  go  that  far  will  still  in- 
without  carrying  any’  taint  of  abnorm-  gjgt  that  attitudes  of  aggressiveness 
ality.  and  dominance  are  very  important  as 

In  reading  the  Kinsey  report  we  a  sexual  stimulus.  Voyeurism  and 
ought  to  spend  less  time  deploring  his  exhibitionism  both  play  an  important 
findings  as  to  what  people  do  and  part  in  satisfactory  marriage  relations, 
spend  more  time  wondering  why  they  Under  fetishism,  it  is  always  import- 
•  171 
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ant  to  note  the  parts  of  the  body  or  the 
method  of  expression  to  which  the 
partner  is  partial,  and  we  mustn’t  fail 
to  note  the  importance  of  the  narcissis¬ 
tic  trait  which  requires  a  great  build¬ 
up  to  the  ego  as  a  basis  for  sexual  mo¬ 
tivation.  Verbalization  is  also  im¬ 
portant  because  of  the  effects  of  words 
as  sexual  stimuli  and  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  colloquial  is  also  not  uncommon. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  use  of 
fantasies  for  stimulation  in  which  in¬ 
dividuals  speak  of  imagining  the  near¬ 
ness  of  others  during  coitus  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  observed  or  to  observe  others 
in  the  act. 


I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the 
common,  but  less  often  referred  to, 
factors  which,  if  not  understood,  can 
make  for  the  difference  between  fail¬ 
ure  and  success  in  the  sexual  life.  In 
summing  it  up,  I  emphasized  that  the 
average  textbook  on  sexual  techniques 
is  inadequate  because  it  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  males  and  all  fe¬ 
males  respond  to  like  stimulation  and 
emphasizes  difference  as  a  matter  of 
the  sex  of  the  individual  rather  than 
thinking  of  individuals  as  having  spe¬ 
cific  love  requisites  which  need  fulfill¬ 
ment  if  the  experience  is  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Leaders  in  Industrial  Education.  By 
William  T.  Bawden.  Milwaukee.  The 
Bruce  Publishing  Company.  1950.  $3.00. 

Nine  men  whose  life  and  work  greatly 
influenced  the  course  of  the  development 
of  industrial  education  in  this  country  are 
vividly  presented  by  Doctor  Bawden  in 
this  intensely  interesting  little  books.  One 
might  think  that  the  mere  recital  of  biog¬ 
raphical  facts  culled  from  the  careers  of 
great  educators  might  result  only  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  tablets  in  an  educational  mau¬ 
soleum.  Doctor  Bawden,  however,  pre¬ 
sents  not  only  the  vital  statistics  of  each 
of  the  educators  presented  but  brings  in¬ 
to  light  their  theories,  their  struggles,  and 
the  accomplishments.  Within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  less  than  200  pages,  there  is  di¬ 
gested  a  vast  amount  of  material  neces¬ 
sary  for  anyone  to  have  who  works  in  the 
flelds  of  industrial  education  or  industrial 
arts  education.  The  educators  selected 
for  inclusion  in  this  volume  are  Calvin 
Woodward,  Charles  Richards,  Frederick 
Bonser,  Ira  Griffith,  John  Runkle,  Lorenzo 
Harvey,  James  Stout,  William  Roberts, 
and  Ferdinand  Struck.  It  is  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  this  reviewer  that  Doctor  Bawden 
continue  building  on  this  Hall  of  Fame 
of  leaders  in  industrial  education  and 


that,  periodically,  new  wings  be  added  to 
this  structure  to  the  end  that  the  work 
of  many  more  educators  from  these  flelds 
be  presented  and  appreciated.  —  WTluam 
P.  Sears,  Chairman,  Vocational  Education 
Department,  New  York  University. 

Public  School  Finance:  Its  Back¬ 
ground,  Structure,  and  Operation.  By 
Paul  Mort  and  IValter  C.  Reusser.  Second 
Edition.  New  York.  MacGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  1951.  XXII  and  639  pages. 
$6.00. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  the  flrst  edition  of 
this  classic  in  .\merican  school  flnance 
appeared.  The  book,  now  so  well  known 
to  school  administrators,  provided  a  broad 
overview  of  a  very  basic  problem  of  school 
administration.  For  years,  “Mort  and 
Reusser”  was  the  standard  work  in  its 
field.  Now,  with  the  passage  of  one  of  the 
most  unique  decades  in  our  history,  comes 
this  revision  of  a  text  of  proven  worth. 
The  new  volume  takes  full  recognition  of 
school  finance  as  it  has  been  affected  by 
the  ravages  of  a  depression,  the  strains 
of  war,  and  the  attendant  economics,  so¬ 
cial  and  educational  changes.  —  William 
P.  Sears. 


Marriage  Counseling 

By  HERBERT  D.  LAMSON 
Professor  of  Sociology,  Boston  University 


Marriage  counseling  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  basis  is  a  recent  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  which  has 
been  done  by  friends,  relatives, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  doctors,  social 
workers  and  others  for  a  long  time.  It 
concentrates  upon  that  branch  of  fam¬ 
ily  counseling  which  stresses  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife.  This  may  spill  over  into  the 
relationships  between  the  parents  and 
the  children,  especially  as  these  aflPect 
the  relationships  between  the  man  and 
the  woman. 

One  should  not  judge  marriage 
counseling  by  radio  programs.  In 
radio  the  chief  interest  is  in  program 
appeal.  Helping  the  client  is  entirely 
secondary.  One  cannot  always  get  at 
the  true  situation  in  such  a  short  time. 
Advice-giving  which  figures  so  prom¬ 
inently  in  radio  is  not  necessarily  the 
technique  of  the  counselor.  There  is 
no  objection  to  dramatizing  marital 
problems  on  radio  or  television  with 
professional  actors,  but  where  the 
actual  person  in  trouble  is  paraded  be¬ 
fore  the  radio  audience,  it  is  most  un¬ 
wise.  A  client  must  expect  that  his 
confidences  will  be  respected.  In 
radio  they  are  broadcast  for  the  world 
to  hear. 

One  should  also  not  judge  marriage 
counseling  from  reading  the  columns 
of  Dorothy  Dix  or  of  Mary  Hayworth 
or  any  other  professional  answerer  of 
letters.  While  these  columns  can  at 
times  offer  sound  advice,  at  other  times 
there  are  answers  given  on  the  basis 


of  much  too  little  knowledge  of  the 
situation.  Marriage  counseling  goes 
much  deeper  and  much  further  than 
the  advice  in  the  lovelorn  columns. 
Much  marriage  counseling  does  .not 
consist  of  giving  advice. 

What  You  May  Expect 
of  A  Marriage  Counselor 

The  services  rendered  to  clients  by 
marriage  counselors  will  naturally  be 
decided  in  part  by  their  particular  pro¬ 
fession.  But  we  may  point  out  certain 
generalizations  which  should  apply  to 
all.  First,  there  are  certain  things 
that  the  counselor  cannot  or  should  not 
do.  You  cannot  expect  him  to  “pull 
any  rabbits  out  of  a  hat.”  In  other 
words,  what  he  can  do  is  in  part  limit¬ 
ed  by  your  situation,  your  personality, 
and  how  far  the  difficulty  has  been 
allowed  to  go  before  you  consulted 
him.  He  will  naturally  try  to  see 
what  there  is  in  the  marriage  on  which 
to  build.  But  in  some  cases  he  may 
not  try  to  save  the  marriage  because 
of  circumstances  which  he  finds.  Un¬ 
less  he  is  a  lawyer  you  cannot  expect 
legal  advice  from  him.  You  should 
not  expect  him  to  violate  the  law  or 
to  recommend  an  abortionist.  He  will 
not  condemn  you.  You  cannot  shock 
him.  He  will  not  deal  merely  with 
surface  symptoms.  He  has  to  build 
on  resources  he  discovers  in  you,  in 
your  mate,  and  in  the  relationship. 
He  can  suggest,  but  he  cannot  solve 
the  problem  for  you.  You  will  have 
to  do  that. 
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Turning  now  to  more  positive  con¬ 
tributions,  you  may  expect  to  find  a 
sympathetic  listener.  He  will  try  to 
get  at  fundamental  and  basic  mean¬ 
ings  of  acts  to  you  and  to  your  mate. 
He  will  want  to  know  details  about 
your  past  life  together  and  something 
of  your  childhood.  He  may  point  out 
that  some  of  the  troublesome  behavior 
is  symbolic  of  deep  needs  which  the 
personality  feels,  but  of  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  may  not  be  conscious.  He 
will  give  you  an  appraisal,  although 
he  may. not  be  able  to  do  this  just  from 
one  interview.  He  may  suggest  sev¬ 
eral  sessions.  He  will  probably  offer 
other  alternatives  than  those  which 
have  occurred  to  you.  He  may  sugsrest 
postponement  of  hastily  made  deci¬ 
sions.  He  may  give  you  certain  tests 
or  suggest  readings.  The  counselor 
will  attempt  to  clarify  issues  and  feel¬ 
ings.  There  will  be  an  attempt  made 
to  assist  you  in  securing  insight  into 
your  own  emotional  mechanisms.  He 
may  ask  certain  questions  concerning 
your  life  together,  such  as  relations  to 
in-laws,  handling  money,  recreational, 
religious,  or  sex  life  and  the  like.  He 
may  or  may  not  recommend  a  course 
of  action.  He  will  try  to  develop  a 
plan  for  your  j>roblems.  But  he  will 
not  force  it  upon  you.  He  may  very 
well  aid  you  in  seeing  that  your  diffi¬ 
culty  is  by  no  means  peculiar  just  to 
you.  Others  have  had  the  same  prob¬ 
lems.  The  counselor  should  help  you 
to  appraise  adequately  your  own  assets 
and  liabilities.  You  can  expect  en¬ 
couragement  w’hen  progress  is  made. 
Ordinarily  he  would  attempt  to  weigh 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
issues  which  you  raise.  The  good  mar¬ 
riage  counselor  should  recognize  his 
own  limitations  and  know  w’hen  to  re¬ 
fer  you  to  certain  specialists  whose 


services  he  thinks  that  you  need.  These 
may  be  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen, 
other  counselors,  home  economists,  psy¬ 
chologists  and  the  like.  In  other 
words,  even  though  the  counselor  is  no 
magician,  you  should  expect  help  from 
him.  Even  the  fact  of  talking  to  a 
disinterested  person,  not  a  relative  or 
friend  of  yours,  may  help  to  clarify 
issues.  Some  counselors  will  be  more 
active  in  suggesting  things  for  you  to 
do  than  others.  Some  may  follow  the 
Carl  Rogers’  technique  of  avoiding 
specific  suggestions.  They  may  mere¬ 
ly  encourage  your  inner  tendency 
toward  a  solution  as  they  clarify  and 
reflect  how  you  feel  about  all  of  these 
problems.  Usually  he  will  want  to  see 
the  mate  separately  if  possible.  He 
will  not  try  to  put  the  heat  on  the  mate 
to  come  in.  He  will  usually  w’ork 
through  you  in  this  respect.  If  you 
do  not  want  the  mate  to  know  that  you 
are  seeing  a  counselor  he  will  respect 
your  wishes,  although  he  wdll  probably 
explain  why  it  would  be  advisable  to 
get  the  mate  to  come  in  also.  While 
some  situations  can  be  helped  through 
working  with  only  one  mate,  many 
cannot  be  as  effectively  managed. 
There  are  always  at  least  tw'o  sides  to 
any  story.  One  of  the  counseling  func¬ 
tions  is  the  simple  giving  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

On  your  o\vn  part,  you  should  be 
willing  to  make  certain  modifications 
in  your  marital  behavior.  Although 
perhaps  unfair,  it  seems  as  if  it  is  the 
one  who  comes  to  the  counselor  w’ho 
has  to  do  most  of  the  adapting.  Some¬ 
times  this  suggestion  is  resisted  by  the 
client  because  he  thinks  it  is  the  mate 
who  needs  to  do  the  changing.  Fre¬ 
quently  changes  in  one  can  influence 
the  other  mate  favorably.  Sometimes 
both  need  to  make  adaptations. 
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It  has  been  for  many  years  the  pride 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  that 
each  family  should  solve  its  own  prob¬ 
lems.  It  was  a  mark  of  defeat  to  ask 
help,  except  in  illness  or  in  certain 
legal  matters.  However,  modem  life 
is  now  becoming  so  complex  that  many 
of  these  families  do  netnl  assistance 
which  marriage  counseling  can  offer. 
People  do  become  all  tangled  up  emo¬ 
tionally,  get  into  blind  alleys  of  pride 
and  stubbornness.  Out  of  some  of 
these  dilemmas  the  counselor  can  steer 
the  way.  The  earlier  difficulties  are 
brought  the  easier  are  the  solutions. 
While  marriage  counseling  often  re¬ 
veals  profound  lack  of  adequate  edu¬ 
cation  for  marriage,  nevertheless  many 
times  the  capacity  for  emotional 
growth  is  still  present  and  can  be  used 
as  a  foundation  on  w’hich  to  build. 
(See  John  F.  Cuber,  Marrw.ge  Coun¬ 
seling  Practice,  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts  1048). 

This  sense  of  self-sufficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  middle  class  has  definite 
drawbacks.  I  once  counseled  with  a 
husband  who  had  had  some  dates  with 
another  w’oman.  The  wdfe  refused  to 
come  in  for  interviews  saying  that  they 
could  handle  the  situation  themselves. 
But  she  was  following  false  assump¬ 
tions.  She  was  insisting  that  her  hus¬ 
band  move  away  from  the  city  in 
which  his  girl  friend  lived.  She  was 
also  very  suspicious  of  him  if  he  did 
not  come  to  supper  on  time.  She  felt 
that  probably  he  had  been  seeing 
“her.”  She  had  an  inadequate  appre¬ 
ciation  of  why  he  strayed  in  the  first 
place  and  her  own  part  in  it.  At  these 
three  points  the  counselor  might  well 
have  interpreted  things  to  her.  If  a 
man  or  w’oman  is  going  to  stray  they 
can  do  it  in  any  city.  Moving  away 
geographically  is  not  going  to  solve  the 


issue.  Furthermore,  a  man  cannot 
just  pull  up  stakes  and  leave  his  job 
at  his  wife’s  whims.  She  might  have 
been  led  to  realize  that  if  she  is  going 
to  continue  to  be  suspicious  of  him,  the 
marriage  is  on  shaky  foundations. 
There  must  be  mutual  trust.  She  also 
might  have  been  shown  what  it  was 
in  her  behavior  which  set  the  stage  for 
his  straying.  Of  course  he  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  blameless.  But  this  illustrates 
how  false  pride  in  the  middle  class 
often  prevents  the  gaining  of  greater 
insight  into  the  needs  and  motivations 
of  human  beings. 

That  large  numbers  of  Americans 
need  help  in  personal  problems  is  to 
be  seen  from  the  findings  reported  in 
a  book.  Where  Do  People  Take  Their 
Troubles?  (Lee  Steiner,  Houghton 
Mifflin  1945).  This  volume  revealed 
how  each  year  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  is  spent  on  all  sorts  of  inade¬ 
quate  counselors  such  as  fortune¬ 
tellers,  astrologers,  swamis,  fakes,  and 
other  self-styled  counselors  with  little 
real  understanding  of  what  they  are 
doing.  Cosmetologists  branch  out  in¬ 
to  personality  counseling.  Public 
speaking  teachers  claim  overly  much 
for  themselves.  All  of  this  shows  the 
need  for  adequate  counseling. 

Agencies  doing  such  marriage  coun¬ 
seling  of  a  reputable  sort  include  uni¬ 
versities,  often  through  the  instructor 
in  marriage  courses.  Planned  Parent¬ 
hood  clinics  are  in  some  places  branch¬ 
ing  out  into  marriage  counseling. 
Some  clergymen  are  offering  such  serv¬ 
ices.  Social  hygiene  societies  are  do¬ 
ing  counseling.  In  a  few  cities  there 
are  separate  and  independent  marriage 
counseling  agencies  as  in  Cleveland, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  and  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  family  societies  as  previ¬ 
ously  indicated  are  prepared  to  offer 
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such  services,  as  are  a  few  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  some  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gists.  Psychiatrists  are  in  some  cases 
especially  interested  in  marriage  coun¬ 
seling.  Colleges  that  offer  marriage 
courses  usually  offer  some  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  counseling  with  the  instructor 
even  though  this  may  not  be  adver¬ 
tised.  His  training  may  be  in  sociol¬ 
ogy,  in  psychology,  in  religion,  in  home 
economics  or  in  other  disciplines. 

Marriage  counseling  reveals  the 
woeful  lack  of  education  for  marriage 
which  we  allow  in  our  culture.  Many 
problems  brought  to  the  counselor 
could  have  been  averted  had  the  man 
or  woman  been  adequately  educated 
for  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  marriage.  In  part  then  we  may 
say  that  counseling  is  an  educational 
process. 

Physicians  as  Counselors 

Traditionally  the  family  physician 
was  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  to 
his  families.  With  the  increase  of 
specialists,  this  has  declined  to  some 
extent.  Today  only  a  few  doctors  are 
prepared  in  medical  schools  to  give  a 
good,  unhurried,  educational,  premari¬ 
tal  medical  interview,  or  to  advise  in 
.the  psychological  aspects  of  sex  adjust¬ 
ment.  Many  books  and  articles  are 
urging  that  doctors  pay  more  attention 
to  the  psychological  component  of  ill¬ 
ness  and  health.  The  doctor  usually 
wants  the  patient  to  put  all  his  medical 
cares  on  him.  But  in  counseling  the 
physician  cannot  play  this  Olympian 
role.  In  medicine  the  doctor  “orders.” 
In  counseling  the  counselor  usually 
does  not  order  people  around.  Coun¬ 
seling  is  time-consuming  and  many 
doctors  do  not  want  to  bother  with  it. 
The  specialty  of  psychosomatic  medi¬ 
cine  is  now  showing  the  great  import¬ 


ance  of  the  emotional  element  in 
disease  symptoms.  The  patient  is  a 
person  with  a  history  of  emotional 
episodes,  not  just  one  more  organic 
“case.” 

William  Menninger  in  his  Psychia¬ 
try  in  a  Troubled  World  is  strongly 
critical  of  the  ordinary  physician’s 
bungling  in  the  handling  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  factors  in  illness.  He  contends 
that  this  mishandling  has  kept  thous¬ 
ands  of  cults  thriving.  He  feels  that 
the  public  health  movement  has  too 
long  neglected  mental  hygiene.  Dr. 
Menninger  also  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  greater  recognition  of  psychological 
and  psychiatric  concepts  in  our  medi¬ 
cal  schools. 

Dr.  Bertrand  S.  Frohman  (Brief 
Psychotherapy,  A  Handbook  for 
Physicians  on  the  Clinical  Aspects  of 
Neuroses,  Lea  &  Febiger  1948)  points 
out  that  since  the  number  of  psychia¬ 
trists  and  trained  psychotherapists  is 
entirely  inadequate,  a  great  burden 
falls  on  the  average  physician.  He 
needs  to  be  able  to  recognize  neuroses 
and  to  offer  some  treatemnt,  A  simi¬ 
lar  plea  for  the  physician  to  do  coun¬ 
seling  is  made  by  Dr.  Stanley  G.  Law 
in  his  Therapy  Through  Interview 
(McGraw-Hill  1948). 

Certainly  the  gynecologists  should 
take  an  active  interest  in  counseling 
both  premarital  and  postraarital.  So 
indeed  should  the  urologists.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  medical  schools  do  not 
pay  very  much  attention  to  the  psy¬ 
chological  aspects  of  sex  adjustment, 
some  of  this  knowledge  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  to  be  achieved  by  the  inte¬ 
rested  physician  himself.  Physicians 
need  to  realize  that  marriage  and  fam¬ 
ily  tensions  can  interfere  with  good 
health. 
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Lawyers  as  Counselors 

Here  and  there  a  few  lawyers  and 
judges  take  a  modem  marriage  coun¬ 
seling  point  of  view.  While  many 
domestic  relations  court  judges,  and 
those  handling  divorce  cases,  see  the 
need  for  expert  counseling  help,  yet 
it  seems  as  if  the  legal  profession  as 
a  whole  is  rather  reluctant  to  prepare 
itself  to  do  a  psychological  brand  of 
counseling  over  and  above  the  coun- 
selor-at-law  type  of  work.  Certainly 
the  profession  of  law  and  the  law 
schools  which  prepare  the  lawyers 
could  rethink  their  own  position  in 
this  matter  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
public. 

At  a  family  conference,  I  once 
heard  a  young  lawyer  say  that  one  of 
the  most  distressing  things  which  he 
has  to  do  is  to  sit  in  his  office  while  a 
man  and  wife  argue  as  to  whether  they 
really  want  a  divorce.  All  he  can  do 
is  to  sit  tight  and  wait  until  they  make 
up  their  minds.  If  they  do  decide  to 
go  ahead,  he  knows  what  to  do  to  pull 
the  legal  levers  to  start  the  machinery 
working.  Now  if  this  lawyer  were  bet^ 
ter  trained  in  marriage  counseling,  in 
interpersonal  psychology,  he  might  be 
able  to  perform  more  of  a  service  than 
he  does  by  just  sitting  silently  waiting 
until  the  mates  argue  the  thing  them¬ 
selves.  The  traditional  curriculum  of 
the  law  school  has  included  one  or 
more  courses  in  domestic  law,  but  this 
is  much  too  narrow  an  approach  to 
meet  the  existing  needs.  There  seems 
to  be  little  evidence  that  deans  of  law 
schools  are  giving  much  thought  to 
making  attorneys  better  personal  coun¬ 
selors.  It  is  true  that  divorce  and 
criminal  cases  may  be  considered  the 
poor  relations  of  the  law  business. 
While  occasionally  a  judge  or  a  lawyer 
writes  a  book  on  marriage  or  divorce, 


yet  these  are  often  devoid  of  psycho¬ 
logical  orientation.  A  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  has 
made  certain  rather  radical  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  our  divorce  laws.  If 
lawyers  are  to  do  marriage  counseling, 
the  public  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
for  reconciliation  services  as  well  as 
for  divorces. 

Social  Casework  and  ^Counseling 

For  many  years  various  philan¬ 
thropic  agencies,  such  as  the  family 
casework  societies  and  the  child  wel¬ 
fare  groups,  have  been  doing  family 
casework.  There  are  some  differences 
between  traditional  family  social  case¬ 
work  and  present  day  marriage  coun¬ 
seling.  The  whole  field  of  counseling 
itself  is  undergoing  rapid  change.  A 
number  of  psychological  and  other 
journals  are  filled  with  the  discussions 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  non¬ 
directive  versus  the  directive  methods 
of  counseling,  of  the  client-centered 
versus  other  types.  The  man  on  the 
street  is  very  likely  to  think  of  coun¬ 
seling  as  merely  advice-giving.  But 
in  the  field  of  marriage  counseling 
some  may  use  various  techniques  with 
different  cases.  The  wise  counselor 
does  not  make  the  client’s  decisions  for 
him.  Counseling  aims  to  help  the  in¬ 
dividual  see  his  own  problem  in  him¬ 
self  and  to  help  him  to  work  through 
to  solutions  of  his  own. 

Many  of  the  traditional  family  wel¬ 
fare  societies,  (See  Hollis,  Florence, 
Women  in  Marital  Conflict,  Family 
Service  Ass’n  of  America,  New  York 
1949)  which  have  in  many  cases 
dropped  the  word  welfare  from  their 
titles,  are  now  branching  out  into  the 
fee-paying  middle  class  clientele  to 
help  them  with  their  domestic  difficul¬ 
ties.  Since  these  family  societies  have 
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for  so  long  been  considered  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  as  dealing  primarily  with 
the  poor  and  with  relief  clients,  the 
way  is  a  somewhat  uphill  route.  Gain¬ 
ing  full  acceptance  by  the  fee-paying 
group  of  people  is  not  easy. 

There  are  some  other  obstacles.  One 
of  these  is  that  in  many  of  the  social 
casework  agencies,  the  caseworker  has 
often  been  a  woman,  frequently  un¬ 
married.  The  married  man  or  woman 
may  be  somewhat  reluctant  to  bring 
his  intimate  problems  to  an  unmarried 
caseworker.  This  does  not  mean  of 
course  that  the  unmarried  woman  can¬ 
not  understand  and  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  processes  of  interpersonal 
relationships.  I  am  simply  referring 
to  the  attitude  of  the  public.  Miss 
Hollis  in  her  volume  admits  that  the 
average  case  record  is  deficient  in  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  sexual  adjustment  of  the 
mates.  Some  caseworkers  seem  to  feel 
that  the  same  worker  should  not  deal 
with  both  the  husband  and  the  wife. 
!Most  marriage  counselors  would  not 
object  to  this.  Miss  Hollis  describes 
the  skills  of  the  caseworker  as:  (1) 
her  ability  to  manipulate  the  })erson’s 
environment  by  bringing  community 
resources  to  bear  on  the  problem;  (2) 
by  encouraging  the  internal  adaptive 
processes  within  the  client.  The  tech¬ 
niques  through  which  these  contribu¬ 
tions  are  made  are:  clarification,  psy- 
cological  support,  environmental  modi¬ 
fication,  and  development  of  insight. 

Some  problems  that  emerge  from  a 
study  of  the  caseworker's  approach  to 
marriage  counseling  are  the  following: 
Can  casework  utilize  non-directive 
techniques?  How  far  in  marriage 
counseling  can  one  manipulate  the  en¬ 
vironment?  Does  casework  training 
adequately  orient  the  worker  in  sex 
problems?  Will  middle  class  folk  go 


to  family  agencies  as  now  set  up  ?  Can 
marriage  counseling  learn  much  from 
the  average  case  record  ?  Are  case¬ 
workers  exaggerating  the  effects  of  one 
worker  dealing  with  both  mates  ?  Mar¬ 
riage  counseling  is  mostly  private  prac¬ 
tice,  casework  often  seems  to  be 
agency  practice.  Can  generic  case¬ 
work  methods  be  applied  without  modi¬ 
fication  to  marriage  counseling?  There 
must  be  a  willingness  to  use  various 
approaches  in  marriage  counseling, 
not  just  one.  The  casework  agency 
can  perform  a  preventive,  an  educa¬ 
tional  function  by  sponsoring  adult 
education  classes,  mothers’  clubs, 
parent-teachers  associations.  For  those 
workers  dealing  with  marital  problems 
there  must  be  access  to  psychiatric  con¬ 
sultants. 

An  Emergin^g  Profession 

At  present  marriage  counseling  is 
an  emerging  profession.  There  are 
few  openings  for  full  time  marriage 
counselors.  Anybody  w’ho  is  inte¬ 
rested  in  going  into  this  field  presum¬ 
ably  should  prepare  himself  to  earn 
his  living  in  some  other  w-ay  and  do 
the  counseling  as  a  sideline,  at  least 
at  first.  This  would  be  true  of  social 
workers,  doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen, 
clinical  psychologists,  college  teachers 
specializing  in  marriage  courses. 

The  public  is  as  yet  unwilling  fully 
to  accept  the  profession  of  marriage 
counseling  because  it  does  not  know 
quite  what  the  resources  are  nor  does 
it  know  what  the  methods  are.  This 
is  understandable.  Perhaps  it  is  well 
that  they  do  not  accept  marriage  coun¬ 
seling  until  the  counselors  are  ready 
in  larger  numbers  than  at  present. 
However,  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  marriage  counseling  is 
this  attitude  of  the  public.  Somehow 
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the  public  must  be  made  to  imderstand 
that  when  there  is  marital  difficulty 
they  should  take  the  thing  early  and 
go  to  a  counselor  rather  than  waiting 
until  the  troubles  pile  up  and  then 
rush  to  a  divorce  lawyer. 

Problems  Facing  Marriage  Counseling 

In  any  emerging  profession  there 
will  be  many  points  concerning  which 
differences  of  opinion  will  be  held. 
Some  of  the  present  problems  center¬ 
ing  around  marriage  counseling  in¬ 
volve  the  following  points:  (1)  How 
the  counselors  should  be  trained;  (2) 
Certification  for  those  doing  counsel¬ 
ing;  (3)  Active  environmental  mani¬ 
pulation  as  contrasted  with  less  active 
approaches;  (4)  How  research  shall 
be  conducted  into  the  counseling  pro¬ 
cess;  (5)  What  form  counseling  rec¬ 
ords  shall  take;  (6)  Relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  general  marriage  counselor 
and  the  specialist;  (7)  Fee  charging; 
(8)  Confidentiality  of  the  records  in 
agency  settings;  ({>)  How  to  evaluate 
successes  and  failures;  (10)  Protect¬ 
ing  the  counselor’s  reputation  versus 
unlimited  permissiveness;  (1))  How 
to  get  the  ordinary'  lawyer,  physician, 
and  clergyman  more  interested  in  the 
science  and  art  of  counseling;  (12) 
How  can  early  loss  of  contact  be  pre¬ 
vented  ?  (13)  Full  time  versus  part 
time  counseling;  (14)  The  possibili¬ 
ties  and  limitations  of  client-centered 
or  “non-directive”  counseling;  (15) 
The  assets  and  liabilities  of  having  the 
same  counselor  deal  with  both  mates; 
(16)  Does  the  marriage  counselor  have 
to  use  various  methods  with  different 
clients,  rather  than  going  “all  out”  for 
any  one  method  ? 

Since  counseling  is  at  times  what 
may  be  termed  “psychotherapy”  it  is 
of  importance  to  lift  the  veil  on  psy¬ 
chological  schools  of  thought.  Carl 


Rogers  is  willing  for  the  client  to  re¬ 
gress  rather  than  to  go  forward,  to 
choose  death  rather  than  life.  But  Dr. 
Frederick  Thorne,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Clinical  Psychology,  claims 
that  the  therapist,  especially  in  institu¬ 
tional  settings  such  as  universities,  has 
responsibilities  to  himself  to  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  to  society,  which  may  on 
occasion  make  nece8.sary  action  which 
will  terminate  the  relationship  with 
the  client.  This  would  be  especially 
true  of  those  who  deal  with  disturbed 
cases. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Kubie  wonders 
whether  in  the  long  run  it  may  not 
prove  wiser  to  establish  clinical  psy¬ 
chology  as  a  medical  discipline  closely 
integrated  with  medicine  in  general 
and  with  psychiatry  in  particular, 
with  psychiatric  social  work,  and  with 
criminology.  Just  how  all  budding 
clinical  psycholc^ists  are  to  crowd  in¬ 
to  already  over-full  medical  schools  is 
not  clear.  According  to  some  writers 
psychotherapy  ranges  all  the  way  from 
tutoring  to  psycho-analysis.  It  may 
be  direct  or  indirect,  individual  or  in 
groups,  out-patient  or  in-residence. 
According  to  Dr.  Kubie  the  ultimate 
goal  of  psychotherapy,  and  also  pre¬ 
sumably  of  counseling,  is  to  shrink 
that  area  of  thought,  conduct,  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  is  controlled  chiefly  by  un¬ 
conscious  determinants  and  to  expand 
the  area  controlled  predominantly  by 
■xmscious  determinants.  He  alleges 
that  of  all  changes,  those  in  character 
are  the  most  difficult  to  change  even 
by  psychoanalysis. 

The  Standards  for  Marriage  Coun¬ 
selors  as  Adopted  By  The  National 
Council  on  Family  Relations 

Prior  to  November  1948  when  these 
standards  were  adopted,  there  had 
been  at  work  a  joint  committee  of  the 
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Xational  Council  on  Family  Relations 
and  the  American  Association  of  Mar¬ 
riage  Counselors.  The  report  as  final¬ 
ly  adopted  at  that  time  was  as  follows. 

^Marriage  counseling  is  here  re¬ 
garded  as  a  specialized  field  of  family 
counseling  which  centers  largely  on 
the  interpersonal  relationships  between 
husband  and  wife.  It  involves  many 
disciplines  and  is  interprofessional  in 
character.  Those  who  wish  to  enter 
this  field,  however,  whether  physician, 
clergyman,  psychiatrist,  or  social 
worker  require  a  common  body  of  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge,  tecniques,  and  quali¬ 
fications. 

Standards  for  acceptable  and  recog¬ 
nized  marriage  counselors  are  here¬ 
with  presented  in  terms  of  academic 
training,  professional  experience  and 
qualifications,  and  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

I.  Academic:  training 

A.  Every  marriage  counselor  shall 
have  a  graduate  or  professional  degree 
from  an  approved  institution  as  a 
minimum  qualification.  This  degree 
shall  be  in  one  of  the  following  fields: 
education,  home  economics,  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  nursing,  psychology,  religion,  so¬ 
cial  anthropology,  social  work  and 
sociology. 

B.  Whatever  the  field  of  major  em¬ 
phasis  there  shall  be  included 
accredited  training  in:  psychology  of 
personality  development;  elements  of 
psychiatry;  human  biolog;^’  including 
the  fundamentals  of  sex  anatomy,  phy¬ 
siology,  and  genetics ;  sociology  of 
marriage  and  the  family ;  legal  aspects 
of  marriage  and  the  family ;  and  coun¬ 
seling  techniques. 


II.  Professional  experience  and 
qualificaiions 

A.  The  candidate  shall  have  had 
at  least  three  years  of  recognized  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  subsequent  to  ob¬ 
taining  his  degree.  In  addition,  he 
shall  have  had  actual  experience  as  a 
clinical  assistant  in  marriage  counsel¬ 
ing  under  approved  supervision. 

B.  A  candidate’s  qualifications 
shall  include:  (1)  Diagnostic  skill  in 
differentiating  between  the  superficial 
and  the  deeper  level  types  of  malad¬ 
justment’  and  the  ability  to  recognize 
when  the  latter  type  requires  referral 
to  other  specialists.  (2)  A  scientific 
attitude  toward  individual  variation 
and  deviation  especially  in  the  field  of 
human  sex  behavior  and  the  ability  to 
discuss  sexual  problems  objectively. 

III.  Personal  Qualificaiions 

A.  The  candidate  shall  possess  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  integrity  in 
accordance  with  accepted  ethical  stand¬ 
ards. 

B.  The  candidate  shall  have  an 
attitude  of  interest,  warmth,  and  kind¬ 
ness  toward  people,  combined  with  a 
high  degree  of  integration  and  emo¬ 
tional  maturity. 

C.  The  personal  experience  of 
marriage  and  parenthood  is  a  decided 
asset. 

Resources  for  Counseling 

At  the  time  of  the  1948  Washings 
ton  (White  House)  Conference  on  the 
family,  one  of  the  committees  for  this 
conference  (Section  on  Counseling 
and  Guidance)  reported  that  there 
were  at  that  time  about  300  active  mar¬ 
riage  and  family  counseling  centers 
functioning  in  40  of  the  48  states. 
About  240  of  these  were  member 
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agencies  of  the  Family  Service  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  122  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  These  were 
widely  scattered  in  various  cities.  The 
other  sixty  were  under  other  auspices. 
Some  of  these  offer  lending  library 
facilities,  group  and  class  leadership, 
as  well  as  individual  counseling. 
These  may  be  staffed  by  social  hygiene 
people,  planned  parenthood  workers, 
caseworkers,  college  teachers,  psychol¬ 
ogists,  ministers,  doctors,  or  psychia¬ 
trists.  Reference  to  local  counseling 
agencies  may  be  secured  through  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  whose  address  is  given  above,  or 
through  the  National  Council  on  Fam¬ 
ily  Relations,  1126  East  59th  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  or  the  American 
Association  of  Marriage  Counselors, 
Suite  7  G,  270  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  New  York.  In  so  far  as  so¬ 
cial  hygiene  societies  do  such  counsel¬ 
ing  their  names  may  be  secured  from 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa¬ 
tion,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19, 
New  York.  The  mental  hygiene  so¬ 
cieties  would  be  headed  up  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
On  the  West  Coast  the  American  In¬ 


stitute  of  Family  Relations,  5287  Sun¬ 
set  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif, 
is  a  good  source  of  help. 

Group  Counseling 

Occasionally  marriage  counseling 
can  be  done  in  small  groups  as  well  as 
individually.  This  may  be  both  be¬ 
fore  as  well  as  after  marriage.  En¬ 
gaged  couples  can  use  this  plan.  When 
mutual  problems  are  discussed  under 
able  leadership  there  is  a  therapeutic 
effect.  The  same  thing  is  true  for 
married  women.  People  often  think 
that  their  problems  are  unique  when 
actually  they  are  not.  Hearing  that 
others  share  the  problem  is  of  assist¬ 
ance.  Solutions  one  had  not  thought  of 
may  be  brought  out.  Usually  four  or 
five  couples  is  a  large  enough  group. 
In  this  manner  couples  teach  each 
other,  learn  what  to  expect,  develop 
more  positive  attitudes,  become  aware 
of  the  meaning  of  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tions.  (See  L.  Levine  and  J.  Brod¬ 
sky  “Group  Premarital  Counseling” 
Menial  Hygiene,  Oct.  1949  pp.  677- 
587).  This  particular  technique  needs 
to  be  used  by  more  coimselors  and  their 
results  reported.  The  group  method 
probably  needs  to  be  supplemented  by 
individual  counseling. 
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Teachers  Are  People 

A  Study  of  the  Mental  Health  of  the  Counselor 

By  ELLEN  CROTTY 
Capuliti,  Colorado 

WHEN  man  succeeded  in  split-  — that  living,  vibrant,  influential  fac- 
ting’  the  atom,  he  inaugur-  tor — the  counselor, 
ated  a  period  of  personal  in-  Although  it  is  theoretically  accepted 
security  unprecedented  in  the  history  that  all  creation  should  minister  to  the 
of  the  world.  Since  then,  knowing  good  of  humanity,  yet  in  our  present 
that  that  power  which  could  save  a  civilization  the  human  element  is  often 
nation  could  also  destroy  it,  people  ignored,  stunted,  or  crushed.  In  guid- 
have  sought  as  never  before  to  ascer-  ance  programs  some  attention  has  been 
tain  true  values,  to  find  some  key  to  given  to  this  element  as  far  as  the 
the  troubles  of  the  world,  to  invent  a  pupil  is  concerned.  Meager  though 
compass  for  the  adventurous  journey  that  attention  once  was,  it  has  in- 
of  life,  to  discover  the  tnie  scale  which  creased  steadily  as  educators  have 
will  weigh  out  for  them  the  ingredi-  grown  in  their  realization  of  the  fact 
ents  of  a  balanced  personality.  Edu-  that  a  child  is  not  just  a  mind  but  a 
cators  throughout  the  nation  have  ral-  human  being.^  As  has  been  suggested 
lied  to  the  challenge  to  establish  the  before,  most  of  the  attention  has  been 
security  of  the  human  personality  divided  between  the  recipients  of  the 
which  is  being  attacked  from  withoiit  guidance  and  special  techniques, 
and  from  within.  whereas,  “The  personality  of  the  coun- 

Greater  emphasis  on  the  sound  guid-  selor,”  say  Lloyd-.Tones  and  Smith, 
ance  pr(^ram  is  probably  the  most  quoting  Levine,  “is  infinitely  more  po- 
practical  effort  being  made  in  our  tent  than  the  mastery  of  therapeutic 
schools  to  meet  this  challenge.  Since  technique,”®  not  only  for  the  student 
personal  adjustment  is  the  chief  end  but  for  the  teacher  herself  and  for  her 
of  education,  then  efficient  guidance  co-workers.® 

must  permeate  the  pupils’  school  life.  Schools  do  exist  primarily  for  the 
Strange  to  say,  much  more  has  been  pupil,  but  the  teacher  must  not  there- 
written  about  the  importance  of  guid-  fore  be  thought  of  as  a  machine  or  as 
ance,  the  guidance  program  in  general,  a  pipeline  of  knowledge  and  guidance, 
and  the  techniques  of  guidance  than  She  too  has  a  personality  which  will 
about  that  person  who  is  more  import-  either  flower  forth  as  an  influence  for 
ant  than  all  programs  and  techniques  good  or  will  wither  and  shrivel  away 

1  Herbert  A.  Carroll.  Mental  Hygiene  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.,  1947),  p.  3. 
2  Esther  M.  Lloyd-Jones  and  Margaret  Ruth  Smith,  .4  Student  Personnel  Program 
for  Higher  Edueation  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1938),  p.  116. 

3  Throughout  this  paper  the  terms  “teacher”  and  “counselor”  are  used  inter¬ 
changeably.  Furthermore,  although  the  feminine  pronoun  is  used  (except  in  certain 
quotations),  the  suggestions  given  in  this  paper  apply  to  the  entire  staff,  which  ideally 
should  include  about  as  many  men  as  women. 
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to  the  detriment  of  herself  and  others. 
It  is  probably  the  generous  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  educators  them¬ 
selves  which  frequently  brings  about 
neglect  of  the  educator’s  own  mental 
health.  In  their  effort  to  give  their 
all  for  the  benefit  of  youth,  too  many 
teachers  unwittingly  get  into  a  rut 
from  which  they  never  emerge. 

The  material  which  follows  is  an 
attempt  to  consider  profitably  the  men¬ 
tal  health  of  a  teacher-counselor  by 
answering  two  comprehensive  ques¬ 
tions  about  her. 

(1)  How  does  she  achieve  an  ade¬ 
quate  degree  of  mental  health  ? 

(2)  How  is  her  mental  health 
maintained  and  further  developed  ? 
A  third  question  might  be  added  con¬ 
cerning  her  contribution  to  youth  as 
a  result  of  her  own  mental  health. 
However  this  point  has  been  widely 
discussed  in  many  current  books  and 
articles  treating  of  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram. 

As  an  adult  the  teacher  is  not  (at 
present)  responsible  for  the  first  fac¬ 
tors  which  helped  to  bring  about  her 
present  condition  of  mental  health. 
Heredity  and  early  environment  are 
the  chief  factors  here.  Neither  of 
these  can  be  undone,  but  the  adult 
striving  for  emotional  poise  can  recog¬ 
nize  deficiencies  and  by  study,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  will-power  try  to  compensate 
for  unfavorable  influences  of  the  past. 

Now  the  foundation  of  mental 
health  is  a  basic  philosophy  of  life. 
This  means  that  the  teacher  holds  cer¬ 
tain  principles  regarding  human  na¬ 
ture  and  conduct.  There  are  many 
apparent  rules  of  conduct  and  true 
values  are  often  confused.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mrs.  Stylio  scores  a  series  of 
grand  slams  while  her  children  run 


wild  in  the  streets.  Yet  the  same  Mrs. 
Stylio  is  utterly  horrified  when  her 
bridge  partner  dunks  a  cookie  in  her 
tea. 

Some  people  do  not  even  know  what 
their  philosophy  is.  Advertising,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  and  mechanzied  living 
are  partly  responsible  for  this  fact. 
Money  can’t  buy  happiness,  but,  as 
someone  has  significantly  added,  it  can 
buy  such  a  good  imitation  of  it  that  it 
fools  many  people.  The  happiness  of 
the  last  decade  has  in  no  way  been  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  amount  of  money 
people  have  had  to  spend.  Neverthe¬ 
less  current  literature  shows  on  the 
part  of  many  persons  a  sincere,  wide¬ 
spread,  and  intense  search  for  some 
satisfactory  philosophy  of  life. 

The  lack  of  such  a  philosophy 
makes  an  individual  confused — per¬ 
haps  not  always  exteriorly,  but  with¬ 
in.  One  woman,  probing  with  con¬ 
siderable  insight  into  the  cause  of 
modem  feminine  unrest,  has  written 
in  the  Sunday  magazine  section  of  a 
midwestern  newspaper:  “Many  a 
woman  of  today  might,  if  she  analyzed 
her  discontent,  find  that  she  is  un- 
happy  not  because  she  is  overworked 
with  rushing  from  hither  to  yon  but 
because  her  soul  is  crying  out,  ‘Why 
do  I  exist  ?’  ”  The  writer  continues 
to  point  out  that  “Grandma”  knew 
why  she  existed.  “She  felt  that  she 
was  created  for  something  and  calmly 
and  serenely  she  went  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  doing  what  she  was  created  for 
.  .  .  Grandma  had  it  easy  not  because 
she  did  or  did  not  have  gadgets,  not 
because  the  simplicity  of  her  life  made 
her  work  light  (that’s  just  not  tnie), 
but  because  she  possessed  her  soul.” 
She  had  “peace  of  mind,”  which  she 
achieved  and  maintained  through  love 
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of  her  work  and  through  struggle  for 
whatever  she  got.* 

Early  home  influence  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  shaping  one’s  philosophy  of 
life.  If  the  counselor’s  parents  were 
sincere  followers  of  a  religion  provid¬ 
ing  well-established  principles,  then 
the  counselor  herself  probably  retained 
the  life  guides  of  that  religion,  and  for 
this  she  can  well  thank  her  parents. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  did  not  grow 
up  in  a  religious  environment  or  found 
her  principles  shallow,  then  there  was 
thrust  upon  her  the  tremendous  task 
of  seeking  truth.  Already  as  a  youth 
she  probably  began  a  period  of  serious 
investigation — one  which  perhaps  even 
now  as  a  teacher  she  still  has  not  com¬ 
pleted  with  satisfaction. 

Fortunate  indeed  are  those  who  hold 
the  following  as  genuine  values:  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  human  person¬ 
ality,  happiness  as  the  goal  of  each 
person,  true  concepts  of  happiness,  the 
constructive  value  of  pain -and  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  relationship  of  all  crea¬ 
tures  to  man  in  contributing  to  his 
happiness.  Persons  with  such  a  sense 
of  values  have  an  objective  in  life  and 
a  blue-print  to  guide  them  to  that  ob¬ 
jective.  Security,  optimism,  and  joy 
are  vital  parts  of  their  spiritual  heri¬ 
tage.  They  easily  develop  the  well- 
rounded  personality  and  for  them 
mental  health  is  a  natural,  normal  con¬ 
dition. 

A  person’s  philosophy  or  sense  of 
direction  and  values  coordinates  all 
the  other  influences  of  life  shaping  the 
balanced  personality.  Throughout 
life  unfavorable  influences  must  be  re¬ 
jected  or  counteracted  if  posible.  If 


this  can  not  be  done,  they  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  personality  structure. 

The  teacher-training  period  should 
be  so  organized  as  to  contribute  to  the 
mental  health  of  each  individual  as 
well  as  to  discover,  diagnose,  and 
remedy  personality  defects  which 
would  mar  that  person  as  a  teacher. 
If,  after  reasonable  effort,  the  candi¬ 
date  for  the  teaching  profession  obvi¬ 
ously  can  not  make  satisfactory  per¬ 
sonality  adjustments,  she  should  be 
guided  into  some  other  type  of  work. 
Enough  maladjusted  teachers  will 
still  slip  by.  Many  persons  well- 
equipped  for  various  professions  may 
fail  to  make  good  teachers  because  of 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  human  be¬ 
havior.  Whereas  one  who  can  not 
guide  himself  can  not  guide  others; 
yet  many  who  can  guide  themselves 
still  can  not  guide  others.  Most  of  us 
fail  to  regard  the  delicacy,  the  preci¬ 
sion,  and  the  tremendous  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  teaching  profession.  We 
demand  long  years  of  special  training 
for  the  doctor  who  treats  the  body,  but 
the  soul,  which  is  even  more  sensitive 
than  the  body,  we  are  willing  to  en¬ 
trust  to  anyone  with  a  certificate. 
However  the  emotional  conflicts  of 
youth  demand  high  technical  skill  just 
as  broken  bones  do.® 

In  the  help  given  to  teacher-students 
and  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
certificates  the  services  of  a  doctor  and 
a  dependable  psychiatrist  should  be 
available.  Besides  clinical  services 
which  should  be  offered  at  a  teachers’ 
college  the  personnel,  the  curriculum, 
extra-curricular  activities,  and  a  read¬ 
ing  program  can  all  work  t<^ether  to 


4  Val  Teal,  “What  Grandma  Had  That  Modem  Woman  Hasn’t,”  Omaha  World- 
Herald  Hagazine,  June  11,  1950,  p.  6C. 

5  F.  .\lexander  Magoun,  Balanced  Personality  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1943),  pp.  viii-ix. 
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produce  mental  health.  Courses  in 
mental  health  are  certainly  important. 
A  recent  survey  in  the  North  Central 
Association  revealed  that  only  157  of 
the  506  counsellors  questioned  had 
studied  mental  hygiene.  However  318 
of  the  counselors  recommended  that 
such  a  study  be  required.® 

The  training  period  can  provide 
special  techniques  for  building  up  in 
the  student-teacher  a  well  rounded 
personality.  At  the  University  of 
Denver,  for  instance,  the  student  is 
early  assigned  to  a  speech  class  where 
she  begins  work  toward  personality  de¬ 
velopment  by  writing  an  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  by  making  a  voice  recording,  and 
by  speaking  in  many  situations  de¬ 
signed  to  help  her  make  adjustments.^ 
Given  the  teacher  with  a  high  degree 
of  mental  health,  it  is  important  that 
she  safeguard  and  further  develop  her 
emotional  eqiiilibrium ;  and  it  is  obli¬ 
gatory  that  school  administrators,  fel¬ 
low  teachers,  and  the  community  help 
her  to  do  so.  If  the  young,  alert,  men¬ 
tally  balanced  teacher  gets  into  a 
school  system  where  the  administrators 
have  never  stopped  to  realize  that 
teachers  are  people,  she  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  many  hazards.  In  such 
a  situation  she  herself  with  little  out¬ 
side  help  must  meet  the  challenge. 
But  no  matter  what  the  environment, 
even  if  the  set-up  be  ideal,  still  her 
own  w’isdom  and  resourcefulness  are 
paramount  in  keeping  herself  mental¬ 
ly  healthy.  Here  too  her  basic  phil¬ 
osophy — that  is  her  belief  in  the  dig^ 
nity  of  people,  their  goal  of  happiness, 
the  security  of  the  path  of  rightly 


ordered  love  of  God  and  fellowman — 
that  philosophy  forms  a  center  around 
which  all  her  plans  and  decisions  are 
to  be  orientated.  If  she  lets  go  of 
these  ideals,  she  can  expect  nothing 
but  a  mounting  sense  of  confusion. 

However  when  we  speak  of  this 
loyalty  to  principles,  let  us  not  think 
of  the  adult  as  having  a  petrified  soul. 
Personality  should  never  be  a  frozen 
thing,  for  who  would  want  an  icicle 
on  the  teaching  staff?  An  ice  palace 
for  year-round  skating  may  be  delight¬ 
ful  at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel,  but  it  is 
not  so  desirable  for  a  sophomore  Eng¬ 
lish  class.  It  is  clear  then  that  the 
teacher  in  orientating  herself  to  the 
school  must  be  loyal  to  her  principles 
and  at  the  same  time  possess  a  flexible 
personality. 

In  some  teachers  there  is  a  tendency 
to  react  to  their  work  with  irritability, 
a  sense  of  frustration,  or  an  unconsci¬ 
ous  craving  for  power.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  an  unwholesome  feeling  of  isola¬ 
tion  especially  if  they  are  working  in 
a  small  town.  Many  teachers  spend 
an  abnormal  amount  of  time  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  not  enough  with  mature 
people  for  their  own  emotional  devel¬ 
opment.  Some  become  almost  slaves 
to  their  job.  However  Yeager  reminds 
us  that  “He  who  would  teach  success¬ 
fully  .  .  .  piust  order  his  life  by  means 
of  a  rich  bala»ice’'  of  physical  vigor, 
mental  health,  and  spiritual  power. 
“Underneath  all  is  a  serene  mind,  con¬ 
templative  of  the  deeper  meanings  of 
life  and  cemented  solidly  in  eternal 
values.”* 

Self-adjustment  will  be  easier  for 


6  Lylah  M.  Simmers  and  Robert  A.  Davis,  “Training  and  Experience  of  Coun¬ 
selors  in  North  Central  Schools,”  School  Review,  LVII  (November,  1949),  p.  406. 

7  Edna  Dorothy  Baxter,  An  Approach  to  Guidance  (New  York:  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  1946),  p.  170. 

8  William  A.  Yeager,  Adminiatration  and  the  Pupil,  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1949),  p.  279. 
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the  teacher  who  does  not  think  about 
herself  too  much.  Let  her  be  more 
interested  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
other  new  teacher  or  in  Mr.  Calk’s 
fishing  trip  in  Minnesota  or  in  Miss 
Pencil’s  summer  work  at  Columbia, 
or  in  the  new  remedial  reading  pro¬ 
gram  under  Mrs.  Biblio’s  enthusiastic 
direction.  Experience  can  show  us 
daily  (if  we  take  the  experience)  that 
when  we  are  sincerely  and  definitely 
interested  in  other  people’s  happiness, 
then  we  incidentally  procure  true  hap¬ 
piness  for  ourselves. 

Unfortunately  some  adults  (includ¬ 
ing  teachers)  are  not  grown  up. 
Habits  of  self-consciousness  or  selfish¬ 
ness  which  we  often  speak  of  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  in  adolescents  don’t  just  dis¬ 
appear  automatically  when  the  clock 
strikes  midnight  ushering  in  our 
twenty-first  birthday.  When  we  face 
truth,  we  detect  many  childish  per8on7 
ality  defects  among  adults.  We  glibly 
enough  talk  about  the  spoiled  child, 
but  how  much  greater  a- menace  to  so¬ 
ciety  is  the  spoiled  woman  whom  we 
euphemistically  call  neurotic.  It  is 
true  that  we  can  do  something  to  help 
other  problem-teachers,  but  if  we  our¬ 
selves  happen  to  be  that  problem- 
teacher,  there  is  vastly  more  that  we 
can  do  if  we  are  just  smart  enough  to 
“get  next  to  ourselves.” 

A  thorough  study  of  practical  psy¬ 
chology  will  give  the  sincere  person 
many  specific  helps  toward  overcom¬ 
ing  eelf-oonsciouaness,  oversensitive- 
ness,  depression,  and  other  personality 
defects.  Besides  possessing  and  %aing 
such  knowledge  the  teacher  should 
practice  what  she  teaches  in  regard  to 
physical  health.  That  will  greatly  aid 
her  mental  health.®  Let  her  examine 

9  Ihid.,  p.  278. 

10  Baxter,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 

11  Gal.,  VI.  2. 


herself  on  the  following  points:  whole¬ 
some  and  adequate  diet,  daily  exer¬ 
cise,  sunshine,  fresh  air,  regular  and 
sufficient  sleep,  regular  medical  and 
dental  check-ups,  moderate  use  of 
stimulants,  and  even  the  wearing  of 
properly  fitting  shoes.  Perhaps  there 
is  not  another  person  in  the  world  who 
will  check  on  Miss  Pencil’s  health,  but 
that  is  her  own  responsibility.  She 
owes  it  to  herself  and  to  everyone  else. 

Friendship  too  will  help  Miss  Pen¬ 
cil  keep  her  emotional  poise.  With  the 
true  friend  she  can  be  herself  almost 
completely,  for  the  best  of  friends  are 
those  who  see  in  us  not  only  the  fine 
qualities  to  be  admired  but  also  our 
faults.  Knowing  both,  they  love  us 
anyway  and  inspire  us  to  become  bet¬ 
ter.  Baxter  says  that  “the  stress  of 
living  in  our  modern  complex  society 
causes  such  a  strain  on  even  the  best 
adjusted  personalities  that  many 
people  need  to  relieve  themselves  of 
strong  emotional  reactions  which  de¬ 
ter  them  in  their  work.”*®  Trust¬ 
worthy  friends  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  unburden  ourselves  and  for  many 
people  this  is  a  necessity.  The  coun¬ 
terpart  of  this  unburdening  lies  in  our 
sharing  the  burdens  of  others — a  noble 
task  founded  on  the  Christian  law  of 
love,  for  St.  Paul  says,  “Bear  ye  one 
another’s  burdens  and  thus  you  shall 
fulfill  the  law  of  Christ”** 

What  else  can  the  teacher  do  to 
broaden  her  personality  and  thus  to 
maintain  mental  health  ?  This  means, 
of  course,  that  she  must  avoid  getting 
into  a  rut  Some  suggestions  are: 

1.  Spend  some  time  each  day 
alone  in  quiet  thought. 

2.  Read  at  least  one  non-profes¬ 
sional  book  a  month. 
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3.  Participate  in  eome  non-profes¬ 
sional  organization  which  meeta  once 
or  twice  a  month. 

4.  Cultivate  a  hobby  at  which  you 
can  work  several  hours  a  week. 

5.  Occasionally  engage  in  one  of 
your  favorite  sports. 

6.  Frequently  avail  yourself  of 
opportunities  to  listen  to  classical 
music  and  to  enjoy  great  art. 

7.  Occasionally  take  a  week-end 
trip.  When  you  return,  you  will  have 
seen  the  troubles  of  someone  else  and 
your  own  will  then  look  much  smaller. 

8.  Treat  yourself  to  at  least  a  week 
of  travel  each  summer. 

IvCt  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
problem  of  maintaining  teacher  men¬ 
tal  health  is  not  only  the  problem  of 
the  individual  teacher.  The  local  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  state  department  of 
education,  and  the  community  have 
serious  responsibilities  in  that  regard. 

Educators  now  realize  more  than 
ever  before  that  there  are  teacher  needs 
as  well  as  pupil  needs.  There  should 
be  a  well-developed  personnel  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  school  including  classes  in 
mental  hygiene  and  group  experi¬ 
ences.**  Administrators  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  emotional  and  physical  needs 
of  teachers.  Times  and  places  for  rest 
have  long  been  considered  important 
in  industry.**  It  is  just  as  important 
that  places  ard  periods  for  rel^ixation 
and  refreshment  be  provided  for  the 
teacher.  Patton  reminds  us  that 
teachers  constantly  grow — either  bet¬ 
ter  or  worse.  The  principal  is  partly 

12  Baxter,  op.  cit.,  p.  164. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  174. 


responsible  for  the  teacher’s  profes¬ 
sional  growth  and  mental  health.  A 
principal  may  well  ask  himself  seri¬ 
ously,  “What  happens  to  teachers  when 
they  come  to  me  ?”  “What  happens  to 
their  spirit  of  adventure  .  .  .  when 
once  assigned  to  my  building?”** 

Alice  V.  Keliher,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  New  York  University,  ob¬ 
serves  that  teachers’  mental  health 
hazards  are  bound  up  more  intimately 
with  administrative  problems  than 
with  child  behavior.  Noteworthy  are 
the  surprises  in  the  form  of  interrup¬ 
tions  which  disturb  many  a  classroom, 
making  teachers  cry  out,  “Why  don’t 
they  let  us  teach  ?”**  Often  the  teach¬ 
er  experiences  strain  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  school  system.  The 
amount  of  work  assigned  is  sometimes 
burdensome.  Social  and  economic  in¬ 
security  also  challenge  the  teacher’s 
powers  of  adjustment.**  However  she 
must  retain  emotional  integrity  no 
matter  what  happens. 

Administrators  can  help  their  facul¬ 
ty  by  setting  up  a  practical  curriculum 
— one  in  which  the  teacher  can  work 
efFectively  because  the  students  are 
happily  adjusted.  They  should  also 
give  their  personnel  a  definite  idea  of 
what  is  expected  of  them.  In  a  large 
school  a  teachers’  manual  helps  to 
meet  this  need.  Weekly  schedules  as 
well  as  daily  announcements  can  pro¬ 
fitably  be  put  into  the  hands  of  each 
teacher.*’  Much  has  been  said  about 
making  a  pupil’s  assignments  definite ; 
it  is  also  important  that  assignments 


14  John  L.  Patton,  “The  Principal’s  Responsibility  for  the  Professional  Growth  of 
Hia  Faculty,”  Education,  LXIX  (March,  1949),  p.  454. 

15  Alice  V.  Keliher,  “A  Day  in  the  Life  of  the  Teacher,”  Mental  Hygiene,  XXXIV 
(July,  1950),  pp.  460-464. 

16  E.  R.  Groves  and  Catherine  Groves,  Dynamic  Mental  Hygiene  (Harrisburg,  Pa.: 
Stackpole  Sons,  1946),  pp.  179-181. 

17  Baxter,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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for  the  teacher  be  definite.  What  is 
more  disconcerting  than  to  have  a  rap 
at  the  door  in  the  middle  of  a  senior 
history  class,  and  then  the  bo^’s  them¬ 
selves  inform  the  perplexed  teacher 
that  the  coach  needs  them  for  a  few 
minutes  at  that  time!  Simple  routine 
devices  can  eliminate  such  confusion 
al*out  what  is  going  on. 

It  seems  advisable  that  teachers 
should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  school 
lunch  program  and  clinical  services, 
as  well  as  an  up-to-date  teachers’ 
library.  There  is  also  some  obligation 
on  the  part  of  administrators  of  help¬ 
ing  to  steer  misfit  teachers  into  other 
professions.’*  After  all,  a  poor  teach¬ 
er  is  still  a  person  who  is  expected  to 
achieve  a  complete  development  of  per¬ 
sonality.  Square  pegs  will  fit  beauti¬ 
fully  somewhere  though  not  in  round 
holes. 

Kconomic  insecurity  is  another  men¬ 
tal  health  hazard,  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  The  average  teacher  salary  in¬ 
sures  little  security  when  the  teacher 
is  uncertain  of  her  position  from  year 
to  year.  Many  teachers  have  families 
to  supjx>rt  and  they  wish  to  see  them¬ 
selves  situated  in  a  favorable  environ¬ 
ment,  one  which  can  be  permanent  if 
they  so  desire.  The  teacher  tenure 
practice  followed  by  the  public  school 
system  of  Omaha.  Nebraska,  is  to  be 
recommended.  After  five  years  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  service  there,  the  teacher  is 
permanently  assured  of  a  position 
within  the  school  system. 

In  general  an  interested  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  admin¬ 
istrators  does  much  to  keep  up  teacher 
morale.  Acknowledgement  of  honest 
effort  and  well-deserved  praise  do  not 
belittle  an  administrator.  Adults  as 
well  as  children  are  encouraged  bv  suc- 

18  Ibid.,  p.  71. 


cess  and  such  acknowledgements  set  up 
currents  of  friendliness  between  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teachers.  There  are 
problems  which  both  administrators 
and  teachers  can  solve  together.  Co¬ 
operation  of  this  kind  is  a  profitable 
means  of  teacher  expression. 

The  citizens  of  each  state  should  be 
willing  to  provide  suflicient  funds  for 
well-equipped  schools  and  for  inviting 
teacher  salaries.  The  state  department 
of  education  attempts  to  contribute  to 
the  professional  growth  of  teachers  by 
requiring  certain  college  courses.  This 
aspect  of  improvement  is  not  being 
overlooked,  but  there  are  other  ways 
by  which  teachers  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  develop  as  a  personality — ways 
that  are  not  measured  in  credit  hours. 
For  instance,  a  teacher  could  herself 
undertake  an  extensive  reading  pro¬ 
gram  some  summer  without  even  step¬ 
ping  into  a  college.  She  might  profit¬ 
ably  spend  a  month  or  two  traveling. 
She  might  do  a  piece  of  pet  research 
or  carry  on  some  scientific  experi¬ 
ments,  or  help  with  4-H  work  in  her 
home  town,  or  just  spend  a  leisurely 
summer  writing  a  few  chapters  of  that 
book  she  has  always  wanted  to  write. 
She  might  even  s{)end  her  time  plan¬ 
ning  new  and  interesting  teaching  de¬ 
vices  for  the  next  school  term.  At  any 
rate,  her  time  should  include  socializ¬ 
ing  activities  as  well  as  time  to  think 
and  evaluate  the  impressions  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  past  year. 

There  are  also  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  community.  Groves  and 
Groves  state  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  a  community  should  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  mental  health  of  their 
teachers.  They  must  take  a  positive 
interest  in  her  boarding  place,  her 
leisure,  and  her  opportunity  for  initia- 
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tive  in  community  affairs.^®  In  some 
localities  teachers  will  also  need  and 
appreciate  thoughtful  offers  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  The  local  news¬ 
paper  can  do  its  part  too  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  new  teacher  and  in  giving  her 
a  prestige  which  will  emphasize  for 
herself  and  for  others  her  personal 
worth.  When  a  community  is  negli¬ 
gent  regarding  the  welfare  of  its  school 
personnel,  teachers  themselves  are  like¬ 
ly  to  take  a  defense  attitude,  a  feeling 
which  is  always  unwholesome.  It  will 
be  beneficial  to  teachers,  pupils,  and 
to  the  local  population  if  educators  fol¬ 
low  the  policy  of  integrating  the  work 
of  the  school  with  community  life.*® 

The  teacher  whose  mental  health  is 
fostered  by  her  own  initiative  as  well 
as  by  environmental  factors  is  normal¬ 
ly  equipped  to  help  youth  make  their 
adjustments  provided  she  has  some 
mastery  of  the  techniques  of  guidance. 
However,  since  the  administration  of 
guidance  to  pupils  has  already  been 
so  well  tieated  in  current  educational 
literature,  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
here  two  points  which  can  not  be  over¬ 
emphasized — namely  (1)  that  in 
checking  on  her  own  personality  traits 
the  alert  teacher  will  make  wise  use  of 
student  reactions  and  (2)  that 
throughout  her  guidance  work,  be  it 
in  the  classroom  or  in  any  other  direc¬ 
tive  personal  relationships,  she  help 
others  to  achieve  the  unique  personal¬ 
ity  which  is  meant  to  be  their  own. 

In  giving  statements  of  students  re¬ 
actions  a  contest  sponsored  during  the 
last  decade  by  the  Quiz  Kids  radio 
program  has  been  helpful.  In  more 
than  80,000  letters  describing  “The 
Teacher  Who  Has  Helped  Me  Most” 


students  mentioned  many  personality 
traits  which  they  admired  in  their 
teachers.  The  thi'ee  which  they  ranked 
highest  were  cooperation  with  students, 
kindness,  and  patience.**  It  may  be 
enlightening  to  some  teachers  to  learn 
that  students  rate  these  qualities  even 
higher  than  good  order,  appearance, 
and  mastery  of  subject-matter  although 
these  too  are  important. 

In  all  her  work  the  teacher  must 
be  conscious  of  her  responsible  posir 
tion  and  of  the  delicacy  and  nobility  of 
her  task.  She  must  guard  against  try¬ 
ing  to  make  the  pupil  like  herself  or 
molding  him  according  to  some  rigid 
pattern.  ^Maurice  Zundel  tells  us  that 
every  individual  soul  is  secretly  work¬ 
ed  upon  by  the  grace  of  God.  He 
warns  against  the  teacher  or  director 
who,  instead  of  aiding  the  work  of 
grace  in  the  soul,  becomes  an  obstacle 
to  it.  In  simple  and  beautiful  lan¬ 
guage  he  provides  a  conclusion  for  this 
discussion  when  he  summarizes  the 
ideal  guidance  philosophy  of  the 
teacher  and  director: 

“It  would  be  a  glorious  thing  if  in 
every  master,  and  still  more  in  every 
parent,  there  were  a  reverence  for  the 
minds  entrusted  to  him,  no  other  aim 
save  to  establish  contact  between  these 
minds  and  the  light;  so  that  the  teach¬ 
er  effaces  himself  before  the  mystery 
of  a  contact  which  in  each  mind  must 
be  utterly  personal. 

A  child,  admittedly,  needs  to  be 
formed,  but  by  the  development  of  his 
interior  life  primarily  as  he  learns  to 
listen  to  the  Master  teaching  him  from 
within  his  being.  We  should  not  scold 
him  and  thereby  irritate  a  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  already  over-excited;  we  should 
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19  Groves  and  Groves,  op.  eit.,  p.  184. 

20  Baxter,  op.  cit.,  pp.  173-175. 

21  Paul  Witty,  “Some  Characteristics  of  the  Effective  Teacher,' 
ministration  and  Supervision,  XXXVI  (.\pril,  1950),  pp.  193-208. 
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not  render  him  still  more  exterior  to  essential  factor  of  all  genuine  educa- 
his  own  soul  than  he  is  already,  tion.  The  point  is  not  to  substitute 
Rather  the  whole  of  our  effort  should  oneself  for  the  child  or  make  him  as 
be  to  bring  him  back  to  the  life  deep  like  oneself  as  possible,  but  to  bring 
within  him,  helping  him  to  the  aware-  him  to  his  interior  guide  before  whom 
ness  of  the  divine  Presence  by  the  irra-  one’s  own  self  should  be  utterly 
diation  of  silence:  for  silence  is  the  effaced.”** 

22  Maurice  Zundel,  Our  Ixtdy  of  Wigdom  (New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1944), 
pp.  30-31. 

SELECTED  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Zankowich 


Teacher,  East  Meadow 

Pipkin  Sees  the  World.  Written  and 
Illustrated  by  Rosalie  K.  Fry.  New  York. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  1951.  $2.00. 

Pipkin  is  a  woodmouse.  He  awoke  one 
day  durinf^  the  January  thaw  and  set  out 
to  see  the  world.  As  the  year  rolls  on 
Pipkin  meets  all  the  wood  folk,  including 
his  future  wife.  Text  and  drawings  make 
this  a  delightful  book  for  children  from 
six  to  ten. 

The  Apple  That  Jack  Ate.  Words  by 
William  R.  Scott.  Paintings  by  Charles 
G.  Shaw.  New  York.  William  R.  Scott, 
Inc.  1951.  $1.50. 

Much  in  the  manner  of  the  traditional 
“This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built.”  This 
story  traces  the  apple  that  lay  in  the 
bowl  at  Jack’s  house  back  through  its  de¬ 
velopment  to  the  earth  from  which  it 
came.  Ages  3-6. 

You  Among  the  Stars.  By  Herman  and 
Nina  Schneider.  With  lithographs  by 
Symeon  Shimin.  New  York.  William  R. 
Scott,  Inc.  1951.  $2.25. 

The  solar  system  and  all  its  wonderful 
workings  is  brought  to  children  of  from 
6-12  in  this  exciting  book.  In  crisp,  con¬ 
cise  pages  the  questions  of  youngsters  are 
answered  in  a  manner  that  will  satisfy 
them  and  spur  them  on  to  further  inquiry. 

What’s  In  a  Linef  By  Leonard  P.  Kes¬ 
sler.  New  York.  William  R.  Scott,  Inc. 
1951.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  first  book  in  graphic  expres¬ 
sion.  The  line  is  followed  and  developed 
into  all  sorts  of  pictures  and  stories.  Fur 
youngsters  5-8. 


(L.I.)  Public  Schools 

Here  Comes  Daddy.  By  Gale  T.  Parks. 
Illustrated  by  Gropper.  New  York. 
William  R.  Scott,  Inc.  1951.  $1.00. 

Peter  and  Ann  say  good-by  to  their 
Daddy  when  he  goes  to  work  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  In  the  evening  they  await  his  return. 
Many  men  are  coming  through  the  street 
in  the  evening — firemen,  policemen,  junk¬ 
men,  street  cleaners.  These  are  all  other 
children’s  daddies  who  do  different  kinds 
of  work.  Ages  3-5. 

A  Child’s  Good  Night  Book.  By 
Margaret  W’ise  Brown.  Illustrated  by 
Jean  Chariot.  New  York.  William  R. 
Scott,  Inc.  1951.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  for  very  young  children — 
from  2-5.  It  is  a  book  to  read  to  them 
when  lights  are  low  and  when  they  soon 
will  slip  off  into  slumber  land. 

Ups  and  Downs.  By  Ethel  S.  Berkley. 
With  illustrations  by  Kathleen  Elgin.  New 
York.  William  R.  Scott,  Inc.  1951.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  first  book  about  space.  What 
is  up,  what  is  down,  what  is  high,  what 
is  low,  what  is  under,  what  is  over,  where 
is  the  top,  and  where  is  the  bottom.  An 
excellent  introduction  to  these  concepts 
for  children  4-7. 

Let’s  Start  Cooking.  By  Garel  Clark. 
With  pictures  by  Kathleen  Elgin.  New 
York.  William  R.  Scott,  Inc.  1951.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  children’s  cook  book.  It  tells 
how  to  make  many  of  the  things  that 
children  love  to  eat  and  it  gives  recipes 
that  children  can  follow.  Youngsters 
from  six  years  old  and  upwards  will  have 
a  grand  time  with  this  cook  book. 


Why  Don’t  They  Like  Us? 

An  Essay  on  Teacher  Public  Relations 

By  STUART  ANDERSON,  Ph.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Division  of  Graduate  Studies,  . 

The  Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin 

SOCIAL  agencies  dependent  on  in  developing  a  kindly  feeling  toward 
public  support  are  vitally  con-  schools. 

cerned  with  maintaining  good  People  of  all  ages  like  to  succeed, 
public  relations.  Public  schools  are  Little  people  in  the  primary  grades, 
no  exception.  Being  one  of  a  number  adolescents  in  junior  high  school,  and 
of  worthy  services  supported  by  taxa-  youth  in  senior  high  school :  all  enjoy 
tion,  schools  in  a  sense  are  in  competi-  the  pleasant  experiences  associated 
tion  with  the  police  department  and  with  success.  But  how  does  the  girl 
the  fire  department  for  financial  sup-  feel  who  drops  out  of  school,  or  the 
port.  Because  of  this  highly  competi-  boy  who  does  not  pass  in  a  subject  ? 
tive  position,  it  is  important  that  Despite  the  cause  in  each  case,  the 
teachers  recognize  their  responsibility  school  has  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
to  the  community.  that  girl  and  boy.  Boys  and  girls  who 

To  be  more  specific :  Satisfied  custo-  attend  the  public  schools  should  be 
mers,  students,  represent  one  of  the  given  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  mea- 
best  public  relations  media  teachers  sure  of  success  within  the  limits  of 
can  cultivate.  A  boy  who  likes  school  their  abilities  and  interests — that  much 
is  a  tremendous  salesman.  His  own  we  owe  youth. 

life  seems  worthwhile;  his  parents  are  Youngsters  do  grow  up;  they  do  be- 
proud  of  his  success ;  and  his  commun-  come  tax  paying  members  of  an  adult 
ity,  too,  senses  that  the  school  must  be  society.  Yes,  they  even  are  elected  to 
doing  a  good  job.  the  board  of  education.  Does  it  mat- 

People  of  all  ages  tend  to  resent  ter  that  these  young  adults  acquired  a 
authority.  For  the  greater  part  of  deep-seated  fear  of  a  teacher  back  in 
twelve  years  teachers  have  bten  cast  grade  school  ?  That  they  look  back  on 
in  a  role  of  “authority”  for  most  boys  an  incomplete  high  school  record  or  a 
and  girls.  How  wisely  this  position  subject  failure  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
of  responsibility  has  been  used  will  de-  sentment  and  disgust  ?  Just  how  much 
termine,  to  a  large  measure,  the  sub-  it  matters  we  teachers  will  probably 
conscious  attitudes  which  are  being  never  know.  And  yet  make  no  mistake 
acquired  by  youth.  Thoughtless,  arbi-  that  this  feeling  is  not  present  in  a 
trary,  or  dictatorial  teachers  have  un-  community.  Not  all  of  the  unkind  re- 
doubtedly  caused  many  scars  on  the  marks  made  about  teachers  are  said  in 
minds  of  impressionable  youth.  The  jest.  Some  adults  still  feel  unoomforb 
use  of  fear  as  motivation  for  learning  able  in  a  social  gathering  when  teach- 
in  the  elementary  school  has  done  little  ers  are  present.  In  certain  communi- 
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ties  teachers  live  as  a  group  apart. 

Teachers  have  a  powerful  public  re¬ 
lations  tool  at  their  disposal.  Used 
wisely,  untold  goo<l  can  result,  both 
to  youth  and  to  the  schools.  The 
teacher  who  cultivates  a  genuine  demo¬ 
cratic  atmosphere  in  his  room  and  who 


helps  each  student  gain  a  measure  of 
success  in  his  class,  does  a  real  service 
to  youth.  Satisfied  “customers”  will 
leave  school  with  a  sympathetic  feel¬ 
ing  toward  this  institution  and  later 
as  adults  will  probably  remain  loyal  to 
public  education. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Our  Rejected  Children.  By  Albert 
Deutsch.  Boston.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1950.  XV  and  292  paf^es.  $3.00. 

This  book  will  come  as  a  revelation  to 
parents,  teachers,  social  workers,  school 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  judges. 
In  it  Mr.  Deutsch  describes  the  mishandl¬ 
ing  in  state  institutions  of  our  delinquent 
boys  and  girls.  Although  the  author 
stresses  the  state  operated  institutions, 
he  mentions  the  privately  controlled 
“training  schools”  as  well.  His  data  were 
gathered  during  a  survey  conducted  in 
1947-48  of  the  institutions  in  the  richer 
and,  presumabl.v,  more  progressive  states. 
The  book  describes  programs  in  many 
states  and  pulls  no  punches  as  to  what  the 
author  has  found  good  or  bad  in  them. 
Black  eyes,  bruises,  broken  eardrums,  evi¬ 
dence  of  kickings  and  beatings  usually 
denied  and  sometimes  defended,  and  of  the 
brutality  that  leaves  no  physical  marks 
are  some  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Deutsch’s 
tour  brought  to  light.  Whips,  leather 
paddles,  blackjacks  and  straps,  often  used 
in  defiance  of  law,  were  often  in  seman¬ 
tic  irony  called  “tools  of  control”  while 
“meditation  rooms”  were  found  to  be  cells 
where  boys  were  kept  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  for  as  long  as  thirty  daj'S.  Mr. 
Deutsch  is  always  ready  to  report  pro¬ 
gress  and  he  tells  of  child  guidance  clinics 
with  psychiatric  care  and  modern  aca¬ 
demic  and  vocational  programs.  The 
volume  is  a  sensational  one  and  should 


direct  attention  to  a  very  weak  spot  in 
our  social  fabric.  —  William  P.  Seiabs, 
New  York  University. 

Client-Centered  Therapy.  By  Carl  R. 
Rogers.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany.  1951.  $4.00. 

Client-Centered  Therapy  is  a  mature 
presentation  of  the  non-directive  and  re¬ 
lated  points  of  view  in  counseling  and 
therapy.  On  the  practical  side,  the  book 
presents  a  clear  exposition  of  procedures 
by  means  of  which  individuals  who  are 
being  coun.seled  may  be  assisted  in  achiev¬ 
ing  for  themselves  new  and  more  effective 
personality  adjustments.  The  volume  is 
a  comprehensive,  current  synthesis  and  a 
dynamic  integration  of  successful  tech¬ 
niques  of  general  counseling  and  of  coun¬ 
seling  procedures  in  special  situations.  \ 
great  deal  of  recent  research  is  reported 
in  the  volume  and  this,  of  course,  will  be 
of  considerable  aid  to  investigators  in  the 
field.  The  place  of  play  therapy  in  work 
with  children  is  explored  and  group 
therapy  is  likewise  given  full  considera¬ 
tion.  A  special  chapter  deals  with  the 
school  situation.  There  is  also  a  chapter 
on  the  preparation  of  new  professional 
workers  for  the  field  of  counseling.  The 
volume  will  be  of  value  to  individuals  who 
are  professionally  concerned  with  the 
problems  Involved  in  working  to  improve 
human  adjustments.  —  William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 


Report  Cards  Versus  the  Pupil 

By  GRACE  SHULTS  DAVIS 
JtOO  E.  10th  Street,  Bloomington,  Indiana 
Tea^h^r  20  years  in  California  Public  Schools 

The  writer  has  just  finished  What  would  be  the  reader’s  opinion 
a  not-too-exhaustive  although  of  a  family  of  children  who  having  re- 
rather  revealing  study  of  the  ceived  on  Christmas  morning  such  ex¬ 
current  trends  in  Reports  to  Parents  pensive  gifts  as,  shall  we  say,  costly 
and  Pupils.  This  bit  of  research,  en-  electric  trains,  fifty-dollar  artist-cos- 
tailing  an  examination  of  several  hun-  turned  dolls,  real- jewelled  rings,  high- 
dred  report  forms  and  the  compilation  priced  wrist  w’atches,  cameras,  type- 
of  considerable  data  will  be  published  writers,  and  who  by  the  end  of  the  day 
separately,  had  completely  dissected  every  one  of 

Inasmuch  as  the  formality  of  thesis  the  objects  just  to  see  how  it  was  piit 
writing  does  not  invite  an  indulgence  together  and  what  it  looked  like  on  the 
of  the  author’s  adventitious  opinions  inside? 

in  the  setting  down  of  the  findings,  re-  Would  such  destructive  young  folks 
lease  of  an  expression  of  personal  con-  deserve  any  more  criticism  than  is  due 
victions  on  the  subject  is  sought  a  group  of  educators  who  having  been 
through  the  medium  of  this  article.  presented  with  hosts  of  fresh,  impres- 
Present  educational  philosophies  ad-  isionable,  unprejudiced  young  lives, 
vocate  the  consideration  of  the  “whole  proceed  thenceforth  to  take  them  apart 
child”  in  educational  undertakings.  It  and  strip  bare  their  very  souls  and  in¬ 
is  recognized  that  there  is  no  fantas-  ner  emotional  machinery  before  the 
tic  process  by  w'hich  a  child’s  mind  can  curious  gaze  of  school  authorities,  par- 
be  separated  from  his  total  make-up  ents,  young  associates  and  their  own 
and  that  there  is  no  educational  meth-  selves  ? 

od  capable  of  developing  a  mentality  Xhe  value  of  courses  in  child  study, 
independent  of  its  physical,  social  and  psychology,  "philosophy  of  education 
emotional  existence  and  environment,  and  the  various  means  by  which  we  as 
To  conform  with  this  concept,  im-  educators  equip  and  maintain  our  pro- 
proved  methods  of  grading  and  report-  fessional  ability  and  skill  is  not 
ing  are  being  sought  and  applied.  denied.  All  this  as  necessary  as  is 

The  wide  range  of  types  of  grading  the  rigid  and  thorough  training  a  doc- 
and  reporting  revealed  in  the  study  re-  tor  must  undergo  before  he  is  fitted  to 
cently  undertaken  reflects  a  mass  move-  practice  medicine  and  surgery  upon 
ment  of  endeavor  while  at  the  same  physical  bodies.  Yet  a  doctor  in  ren- 
time  exhibiting  such  diversified  dering  his  skilled  professional  services 
approaches  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  does  not  give  a  detailed  description  of 
as  to  raise  a  feeling  of  concern  for  the  the  technique  he  employs  nor  portray 
children  who  are  being  experimented  to  the  frightened  patient  a  vivid  pic- 
upon.  ture  of  the  patient’s  anatomical  and 
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physiological  composition.  And  most 
certainly  a  physician  does  not  tabulate 
for  well  people  startling  lists  of  all  the 
ailments  they  do  not  have. 

The  good  teacher  should  be  fully 
aware  of  all  the  points  to  be  recognized 
and  considered  in  the  physical,  mental, 
emotional  and  social  growth  of  devel¬ 
oping  individuals.  But  the  good 
teacher  should  work  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  satisfactory  results 
without  a  continual  critical  analysis 
and  expose  of  the  pupil’s  mind,  soul 
and  body. 

Behold  the  child!  The  whole  child. 
Xot  a  child  dissected  and  analyzed  and 
labelled  for  public  scrutiny  as  to  his 
self-control,  his  courtesy,  his  citizen¬ 
ship,  his  attitudes  and  traits,  his  dis¬ 
position.  his  health  habits,  his  work 
habits,  his  interests,  his  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

The  argument  can  be  presented  that 
all  of  these  points  are  stated  positively 
on  the  report  forms  currently  in  use. 
We  can  name  a  dozen  ^positive  ways  of 
wording  each  statement  for  the  best 
effect.  But  the  fact  cannot  be  evaded 
that  the  process  of  publishing  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  all  the  various  phases  of  a 
pupil’s  school  experience  automatical¬ 
ly  brings  in  the  negative  interpreta¬ 
tion.  There  is  lio  way  of  recording 
such  an  evaluation  without  indicating 
a  comparison  of  pupil  against  pupil 
and  percentage  of  attainment  as  it 
escapes  zero  or  negative  achievement. 

The  panoramic  view  of  current 
trends  in  reports  to  parents  and  pupils 
as  displayed  through  the  study  just 
completed  reveals  all  too  vividly  the  al¬ 
most  childish  maneuvers  which  we 
grown-up  educators  are  exercising  in 
manipulating  educational  procedures. 
It  almost  appears  that  we  are  striving 
toward  a  subjective  salvation  of  our 


own  souls  in  an  exaggerated  effort  to 
prove  that  we  are  doing  the  right  thing 
and  must  demonstrate  the  complicated 
technical  operations  which  should 
more  properly  remain  behind  the 
scenes  and  be  maintained  as  profes¬ 
sional  secrets. 

Analysis  of  scores  of  forms  designed 
to  report  pupil  progress  to  parents  dis¬ 
closes  styles  ranging  from  the  stiffly- 
traditional  three-by-five  inch  card  list¬ 
ing  only  attendance,  deportment  and 
a  few  academic  subjects,  up  to  many- 
paged  and  attractive-apjx'aring  seven- 
by-nine  inch  booklets  outlining  the 
aims  and  methods  of  school  proce<lure, 
describing  the  school  program  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  detailed  diagnosis  of  the 
pupil’s  elaborately  tabulated  make-up. 

We  grant  that  there  was  need  for 
improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  in¬ 
flexible  report  card  that  labelled 
Johnny  or  Mary  as  failures  or  medio¬ 
cre  individuals  or  excelling  geniuses 
in  scholarship  and  citizenship.  Edu¬ 
cators  turned  to  a  consideration  of  the 
“Whole  Child.” 

“Give  the  child  a  chance”  became 
our  watchword.  And  we  proceeded 
with  tests  and  measurements  and  fine- 
ly-analytical  studies  of  great  groups  of 
children  in  an  effort  to  catalog  child 
types  and  natures.  The  children 
studied  did  not  benefit  in  their  role  as 
guine^a  pigs.  By  the  time  the  examin¬ 
ation  oil  their  small  persons  was  com¬ 
pleted  they  had  progressed  on  to  new 
phases,  new  possibilities,  new  needs. 
The  Golden  Now  of  the  phases,  possi¬ 
bilities  and  needs  just  passed  was  gone, 
lost  in  examination  rather  than  re¬ 
deemed  in  accomplishment.  And  the 
sacrifice  was  in  vain  if  spent  with  a 
hope  of  understanding  other  children. 
Those  who  have  taught  the  longest 
time  know  that  there  are  no  two  chil- 
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dren  just  alike.  Each  one  comes  with 
his  individual  present  problems,  past 
experiences,  personality,  needs,  poten¬ 
tialities.  Each  one  is  a  person.  The 
persistant  anonymous  reference  to 
“the  child”  in  helpful  hints  on  child 
guidance  most  flagrantly  demonstrates 
an  erroneous  attitude.  That  vague 
and  indefinite  creature,  “the  child” 
does  not  exist.  Instead  there  trudges 
into  the  classroom,  looking  up  with  ex¬ 
pectant  eyes  into  the  eyes  of  the  teach¬ 
er,  Jimmy,  Jerry  and  Genevieve, 
ifary  Ruth,  Phyllis,  Bobby,  Ronnie, 
Stanley,  Martha,  Fretta,  Virgil,  Ray¬ 
burn,  Clarice,  Barbara,  Billy,  Donald, 
Linda  Lou,  Valerie  and  Kathleen — 
and  thousands  more  with  names  repre¬ 
sentative  of  many  nationalities. 

It  may  be  that  there  was  less  evil 
in  the  traditional  method  of  reporting 
than  there  is  in  the  newer  forms. 
Johnny  might  anticipate  a  licking  for 
being  a  bad  boy  in  school  and  or  for 
getting  F  in  Spelling  and  Geography 
but  there  was  a  chance  that  he  could 
evaluate  the  situation  himself  since  it 
was  not  complicated  by  too  many  in¬ 
tricate  details.  He  could  decide  to 
hate  school  and  the  teacher  as  phases 
of  his  life  experience  unworthy  of  his 
efforts — and  still  rescue  his  self- 
respect.  But  how  can  he  escape  the 
maize  of  involved  processes  by  which 
educators  are  determined  to  give  him 
a  chance  in  the  newer  methods  ? 

It  makes  little  difference  whether 
the  grading  is  100-point  and  expressed 
in  percent ;  five-point  and  set  down  as 
Excellent  Good,  Fair,  Poor,  Failing, 
ABCDF,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 ;  or  three-point 
and  sorted  into  such  descriptive  col¬ 
umns  as  Honors  Satisfactory,  Unsat¬ 
isfactory  or  Does  His  Best,  Could  Do 
Better,  Needs  Improvement.  It  does 
matter  to  what  extent  the  pupil  is 


labelled  as  some  sort  of  tabulated  type 
with  prospects  of  an  emotional  if  not 
a  physical  beating. 

No  formal  report  form  can  possibly 
anticipate  the  entire  individuality  or 
environment  of  each  pupil  nor  the  de 
gree  to  which  the  teacher  is  capable  of 
setting  down  grades  on  that  form. 
Stereotyped  report  forms  are  danger¬ 
ous  weapons  which  should  not  be  in¬ 
discriminately  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  parent — nor  every  teacher. 
What  determines  whether  a  mark 
should  be  Failing  or  Unsatisfactory? 
Some  cards  plainly  state  that  all  be¬ 
low  seventy  percent  is  Failing.  Surely 
there  is  a  lot  of  difference  between 
zero  and  seventy  percent  accomplish¬ 
ment.  How  can  the  seventy  percent 
be  measured,  or  eighty-five  or  one  hun¬ 
dred?  Will  A  or  the  broader  term. 
Satisfactory,  mean  A  or  Satisfactory 
when  interpreted  at  a  different  time, 
place  or  situation? 

How  much  emotional  damage  must 
children  suffer  upon  discovering  them¬ 
selves  in  the  presence  of  associates 
marked  Unsatisfactory  in  Self-Control, 
Self-Reliance,  Courtesy,  Acceptance  of 
Responsibility,  Learning  to  Reason, 
Care  of  Property,  Neatness,  Use  of 
Time,  not  to  mention  the  assorted  de¬ 
scriptions  of  academic  subjects!  It 
would  be  sufficiently  damaging  to  label 
a  pupil  as  a  bad  child  and  a  poor  schol¬ 
ar  without  listing  all  the  sordid  details. 
Careless  persons,  both  adult  and  own- 
age  associates,  are  inclined  to  torture 
little  children — and  older  ones — with 
“shamey-on  Johnny”  exclamations 
over  some  arbitrarily-marked  item  that 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story  nor  pic¬ 
ture  the  complete  situation  at  all. 

The  only  condition  through  which  a 
stereotyped  analysis  of  pupil  personal¬ 
ity  can  escape  being  detrimental 
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would  be  through  marking  Satisfac¬ 
tory  accomplishment  for  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  points  listed.  Whenever  an  item 
in  pupil  growth  must  be  pointed  out 
as  Unsatisfactory,  there  immediately 
arises  the  urgent  necessity  of  not  point¬ 
ing  out  that  item  for  public  scrutiny. 

The  good  teacher  seeks  to  carry  in 
trust  the  assorted  problems  which  may 
beset  the  pupils,  striving  only  for  solu¬ 
tions  of  those  problems  and  not  for 
methods  by  which  to  publish  them. 

Why  formal  report  cards  ?  Is  their 
traditional  entrenchment  suflBcient  ali¬ 
bi  for  their  continued  use? 

The  conscientious  parent  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  over  his  child’s  growth  in  school 
will  come  to  the  teacher  to  inquire 
about  the  child’s  progress.  The  teacher 
can  then  assure  the  parent  that  the 
pupil  is  doing  all  right.  Or  if  there 
are  specific  problems  they  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed  for  cooperative  treatment. 
Should  there  be  some  outstanding  tal¬ 
ent  or  ability  or  interest  the  parent 
can  be  advised  of  this'  in' order  to  give 
the  child  further  opportunity  along 
those  lines.  Informal  notes  to  coopera¬ 
tive  parents  are  good  and  are  now 
being  used  in  many  schools. 

Some  parents  unfortunately  are  in¬ 
capable  of  aiding  their  child  in  his 
specific  problems  and  needs.  Other 
parents  may  be  unable  to  interpret  the 
contents  of  the  report.  Against  the 
confusing  reaction  on  tke  part  of  such 
parents  the  child  needs  to  be  protected. 

It  is  not  flowery'  language — but  a 
statement  of  fact — into  our  keeping. 
Educators,  is  placed  the  living,  poten¬ 
tially  powerful,  yet  fragile  souls  of 
young  lives.  It  is  certainly  a  sacred 
tnist.  Are  we  going  to  betray  those 
entrusted  to  us  ?  Are  we  going  to 
blurt  forth  the  clumsv  announcement 


of  how  each  pupil  rates  in  the  various 
phases  of  his  make-up  ? 

“The  pupil  should  be  prepared  for 
Life,”  is  the  argument  offered.  Life, 
it  may  be  said,  does  not  shield  the  in¬ 
dividual  from  facts.  Life  offers  com¬ 
petition. 

Yes,  the  pupil  needs  to  be  prepared 
for  future  living.  And  that  does  come 
automatically  as  the  natural  continuity 
of  that  portion  of  life  experience  spent 
in  the  schoolroom.  But  certainly  pre¬ 
paration  for  continued  living  is  not 
confined  to  a  constant  formal  grading 
of  one’s  accomplishments  and  traits  as 
one  proceeds.  The  most  exacting  of 
adult  life  experiences  does  not  demand 
such.  True,  one  needs  to  make  good. 
Successful  living  is  predicated  upon 
ability,  sincere  effort,  accomplish¬ 
ments,  good  j)ersonality  and  other  fac¬ 
tors,  yet  these  are  positive  goals  to  be 
sought  and  attained  and  Life  is  more 
concerned  with  awarding  achievement 
than  it  is  with  periodic  sorting  of  all 
individuals  into  distinct  groups  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  attainments  along  certain 
specified  lines.  Growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  is  an  active  and  dynamic  pro- 
cedxire,  not  a  passive,  static  condition. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  to  list  fairly 
all  the  phases  and  details  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  accomplishments  and  personal 
qualities,  it  would  still  be  diflBcult  to 
measure  those  points  for  permanent  re¬ 
cording,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
crystallize  into  mensurable  form.  The 
evaluation  and  appraisal  that  Life  im¬ 
poses  upon  an  individual  progresses 
with  development  and  is  from  instant 
to  instant.  It  does  not  consist  of  regu¬ 
lar  periodic  summing  up  in  order  to 
determine  an  absolute  “grade”  of  one’s 
efforts  over  a  past  four  weeks  or  four 
months  or  four  years.  It  is  not  a 
searching  into  some  arbitrarily  com- 
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piled  set  of  records  covering  a  limited 
number  of  arbitrarily  selected  topics 
describing  certain  arbitrarily  assigned 
experiences  to  which  that  individual 
was  subjected  over  a  given  period  of 
time 

There  may  be  situations  in  which 
it  is  expedient  to  measure  and  weigh 
in  order  to  diagnose  conditions  and  be 
able  to  prescribe  treatment,  but  for  the 
most  part  we  as  educators  waste  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  valuable  time  and 
effort  and  energy  scoring  and  grading 
and  labelling,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  just  referred  to  that  true  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  continuous  process  of  growth 
and  progress  defying  measurement  at 
specified  points.  More  important  than 
periodic  inadequate  summarization 
and  evaluation  of  pupil  prepress  is  the 
day  by  day  conscientious  application 
to  the  detailed  phases  of  the  learning 
process.  Glancing  back  over  accom¬ 
plishment  and  the  situation  so  far  is 
natural,  acceptable  and  worthwhile, 
but  having  to  put  an  arbitrary  grade 
of  doubtful  meaning  upon  it  is  neither 
natural,  acceptable  nor  worthwhile. 

In  a  first  grade  reading  circle,  for 
example,  the  teacher’s  total  effort 
needs  to  be  expended  in  helping  the 
child  to  become  familiar  in  a  pleasant 
way  with  the  strange  new  hierogly¬ 
phics  that  compose  our  written  lan¬ 
guage.  l^ot  one  small  fraction  of  the 
effort  should  be  diverted  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  score  each  pupil  on  his  read¬ 
ing  prepress  over  past  periods.  Is  a 
pupil  having  difficulties  in  recognizing 
the  sjTnbols.  Let  the  teacher  seek 
ways  to  help  him  overcome  those  diffi¬ 
culties — those  specific  difficulties.  Is 
there  an  advanced  child  who  reads  flu¬ 
ently,  let  the  teacher  be  concerned  with 
supplying  extra  material  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  that  child’s  energj-  and  abil¬ 


ity.  Let  the  teacher  forget  about  hav¬ 
ing  to  compare  pupils  with  each  other 
or  with  their  own  past  attainments. 
Periodic  grading  is  a  heavy  yoke 
around  the  neck  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

There  may  be  those  who  would  ques¬ 
tion  the  procedure  of  determining 
pupils’  abilities  and  needs  without 
grading.  The  scope  of  this  short  arti¬ 
cle  will  hardly  allow  a  discussion  of 
the  mechanics  of  teaching  even  as  per¬ 
taining  to  record  keeping.  But  we 
might  refer  briefly  in  this  connection 
to  a  few  suggestions.  One  require¬ 
ment  of  a  teacher’s  mind  is  that  it 
should  be  cap)able  (disregarding  the 
absent-minded  professor’s  reputation) 
of  being  alertly  aware  of  the  p)ersonali- 
ties,  abilities  and  activities  of  a  room¬ 
ful  of  pupils  and  pxwsess  a  capacity  to 
carry  a  working  realization  of  neces¬ 
sary  strategic  maneuvers  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  set-down  records  and  written 
descriptions  and  directions.  For  bet¬ 
ter  teaching  results,  too,  there  should 
be  more  teachers  and  smaller  classes 
than  is  the  present  general  situation. 
As  to  techniques,  teachers  may  find  it 
expedient  to  always  be  equipped  with 
a  handy  little  notebook  in  which  to 
scribble  brief  jottings  as  to  individual 
pupil  needs  and  memoranda  of  things 
to  get  and  or  attend  to. 

For  the  most  part  the  needs  and 
opportunities  are  immediate  and  can 
be  supplied  on  the  spot. 

In  no  event  would  grading  in 
ABCDF  or  such  equivalent  groupings 
serve  as  adequate  guides  for  solving 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  for  the  F 
pupils  or  the  A  pupils.  The  “normal” 
C’s  are  probably  doing  all  right  under 
the  routine  anyway  and  would  not 
need  grading. 

Consider  a  class  in  arithmetic. 
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Arithmetic  involves  definite  mental 
effort.  There  is  not  much  chance  to 
dodge  concentrated  thinking  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  handle  figures.  Methods  by 
which  this  mental  effort  can  be  made 
enjoyable  and  effective  should  be  the 
teacher’s  concern — not  what  grades 
Phillip  and  Louise  and  Charles  and 
Janet  should  be  given  in  the  subject 
for  last  month.  What  are  they  doing 
today  ?  What  need  do  they  have  of  a 
teacher’s  assistance  and  guidance  this 
very  hour  ? 

In  the  art  class — or  in  music — or  in 
shop — let  the  teacher  be  an  artist  in 
his  line,  equipped  with  the  ability  to 
help  the  student  produce  something 
built  on  the  frame-work  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  the  teacher  is  able  to  supply 
and  shaped  and  colored  by  the  pupil’s 
own  individuality.  The  product  can 
speak  for  itself.  Why  label  it  ABCDF 
or  Satisfactory,  Unsatisfactory?  The 
same  applies  to  an  arithmetic  paper, 
or  a  spelling  paper  or  a  composition 
in  English.  Why  should  the  teacher’s 
evaluation  be  accepted  as  final  ?  Let 
each  party  concerned  j-udge  for  him¬ 
self.  Does  the  product  come  up  to 
standards,  someone  asks?  What 
standards  ?  Who  sets  them  ? 


You  have  gone  to  the  photographer’s 
studio  and  sat  for  a  portrait.  You  re¬ 
port  back  in  a  few  days  and  ask  to  see 
the  proof.  Instead  of  the  picture  you 
were  expecting  you  are  handed  a  type¬ 
written  description,  perhaps  something 
like  this:  shape  of  face,  square:  length 
of  forehead,  short ;  size  of  nose,  large ; 
lips,  thin ;  chin,  sharp ;  wrinkles,  some 
retouching  will  be  necessary;  eyes, 
small;  general  appearance.  Fair.  Or 
it  might  read  something  like  this:  oval 
face;  normal  forehead;  small,  delicate 
nose;  mouth  small;  eyes  round;  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  A — or  Good — or  Ex¬ 
cellent — perhaps  Beautiful.  In  any 
event  the  description  would  be  as  in¬ 
adequate  as  is  the  report  card  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  pupil’s  school  progress. 

Behold  the  pupil  himself.  Behold 
his  accomplishments  themselves.  And 
if  a  formal  report  form  must  be  filled 
out,  let  it  be  to  grade  the  teacher’s  pro¬ 
gress  in  classroom  management,  in 
equipment  for  proper  and  effective 
teaching,  in  ability  and  sincere  desire 
to  give  to  each  pupil  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  and  a  real  chance  in  his 
school  experience. 


Public  Relations  and 
Non-Teaching  School  Employees 

By  JEROME  LEAVITT 

Instructor  in  Education,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


IN  numerous  articles  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  students,  teachers,  and 
school  administrators  to  the  school 
and  to  its  public  relations  program 
have  been  discussed  at  great  length, 
but  little  has  been  said  about  the  non¬ 
teaching  school  employees.  These,  too, 
have  an  important  place  and  function 
in  the  total  program. 

All  employees  are  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  whether  teaching  or  non-teach¬ 
ing,  professional  or  non-professional, 
and  as  such  are  agents  of  good  or  bad 
public  relations.  The  professional 
non-teaching  employees  are  the  doc¬ 
tors,  dentists,  social  workers,  guidance 
workers,  nurses,  and  attendance  offi¬ 
cers.  The  non-professional  include 
secretaries,  clerks,  receptionists,  tele¬ 
phone  operators,  census  enumerators, 
book  and  supply  store  employees, 
lunch  room  employees,  engineers, 
maintenance  men,  custodians,  and  bus 
drivers. 

Professional  employees  such  as  doc¬ 
tors,  dentists,  nurses,  social^  workers, 
and  attendance  officers  have  as  their 
chief  concern  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  school  child,  although  we  seldom 
hear  about  them  in  a  discussion  of 
school  employees.  They  differ  from 
the  teachers  and  administrators  only 
in  that  they  do  very  little  teaching  and 
supervising.  In  some  cases  they  are 
on  a  part-time  basis  and  are  associated 
professionally  with  groups  outside  of 
the  school.  Their  opinion  of  the 
school  and  its  program  is  formed  by 
the  help  and  treatment  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  when  working  with  the  school. 
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The  school  secretary  and  the  school 
clerk,  altough  non-professional  em¬ 
ployees,  affect  the  public’s  opinion  of 
the  school  administration  greatly 
through  their  contacts  with  the  public. 
People  judge  the  superintendent,  the 
principal,  and  the  school  in  general  by 
the  treatment  they  receive  in  the  outer 
office  or  by  telephone  from  the  recep¬ 
tionist,  the  secretary,  the  school  clerk, 
or  the  school  telephone  operator.  If 
she  is  pleasant,  cooperative,  patient, 
and  helpful  to  pupils,  parents,  non¬ 
teaching  employees,  salesmen,  and 
businessmen  who  have  called  on  her 
for  assistance,  the  impression  of  the 
school  received  is  favorable.  If  she 
cannot  herself  render  the  assistance  re¬ 
quested,  she  should  refer  the  matter 
to  someone  with  the  time  and  the 
authority  to  do  so.  Contacts  by  letter, 
records,  bulletins,  and  notices  are  just 
as  important  as  those  by  person  or 
telephone,  and  extreme  care  should  be 
taken  that  these  methods  of  attitude 
and  idea  conveyance  are  permanent 
envoys  of  good  will. 

The  attitude  of  the  administration 
regarding  the  use  of  the  school  plant 
for  non-school  educational  and  recre¬ 
ational  programs  determines  to  some 
extent  the  willingness  of  the  public  to 
back  the  spending  of  money  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  newer  practices  in  educa¬ 
tion.  If  they  see  what  they  are  pay¬ 
ing  for,  and  know  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  participate  in  the  use  of  the 
new  equipment,  taxpayers  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  co-operative.  Also, 
the  treatment  organizations  receive 
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from  the  secretary  or  custodian  in 
making  arrangements  for,  or  in  the  use 
of  school  facilities  strengthens  or 
weakens  good  community  relations. 

Arthur  B.  Moehlman,  in  his  book 
“Public  School  Relations,”  likens  a 
school  building  to  a  church  in  that  It 
should  be  a  rallying  point  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  names  six  functions  of  a 
schoolhouse:  usefulness,  beauty,  sim¬ 
plicity,  inspiration,  aspiration,  and 
harmony  with  its  surroundings. 
Architects,  suj^rintendents,  and  the 
community  are  largely  responsible  for 
these,  but  the  large  part  played  by  the 
school  employees  in  the  realization  of 
the  potentialities  of  the  school  plant 
should  not  be  understimated. 

The  maintenance  man  is  the  engin¬ 
eer  or  craftsman  who  is  responsible  for 
the  operation  and  repair  of  the  school 
plant  and  equipment.  Since  visitors 
see  the  school  plant  first,  they  are  like¬ 
ly  to  judge  the  efficiency  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  by  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings.  The  expenditure 
for  maintenance  is  a  small  part  of  the 
school  budget,  only  about  two  percent, 
but  it  is  not  the  amount  of  money  but 
how  effectively  the  custodian  uses  It 
each  year  that  determines  the  appeai> 
ance  of  the  building  and  the  amount 
of  repairs  necessary  the  next  year. 
His  “stitch-in-time”  in  repairing  a 
leak  in  the  roof  may  save  unsightly 
water  marks  and  cracks  and  tbe  re¬ 
plastering  of  ceiling  and  walls  later 
on. 

Since  the  school  plant  is  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  educational  en¬ 
vironment,  it  should  be  the  best  exam¬ 
ple  of  all  that  is  right  and  beautiful 
in  the  community.  The  original  de¬ 
sign  determines  the  future  appearance 
and  function  too,  for  when  remodel¬ 
ing  or  piitting  up  new  buildings  har¬ 
mony  of  the  whole  must  be  preserved. 


while  giving  the  preference  of  the 
community  and  the  school  use  of  the 
building  careful  consideration. 

Although  they  had  no  part  in  the 
design  of  the  building  or  buildings, 
the  custodian  and  his  staff  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part,  for  they  bear  tie  day  to 
day  responsibility  for  the  spic  and 
span  cleanness  that  delights  the  heart 
of  the  school  visitor.  Their  efficiency, 
or  lack  of  it,  has  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  public  relations,  since  the 
people  of  a  community  often  gain  their 
first  impression  of  the  school  system 
from  the  school  “housekeeping.” 
Since  they  are  members  of  the  school 
community,  their  personal  appearance 
should  be  acceptable,  but  a  more  im¬ 
portant  consideration  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  public  relations  is  their  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  matter  of  gossip.  They 
see  and  hear  many  things  that  would 
make  interesting  conversation  but 
should  refrain  from  discussing  them 
with  relatives  and  friends,  for  they 
might  cause  the  school  embarrassment 
and  thus  engender  strained  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  community. 

Since  a  cooperative  and  understand¬ 
ing  attitude  on  the  part  of  non-teach¬ 
ing  personnel  is  so  vital  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  amicable  public  relations, 
these  employees  should  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  educational  system,  not 
apart  from  it.  They  should  be  fami¬ 
liarized  with  school  policy,  and  this 
can  be  most  effectively  accomplished 
by  inviting  them  to,  and  allowing 
them  to  participate  in  staff  meeting 
discussions  of  such  school  matters  as 
affect  their  work  and  the  general 
standing  of  the  school  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  This  will  and  dignity  and  sta¬ 
ture  to  each  individual’s  part  in  the 
educational  enterprise,  and  weld  all  to¬ 
gether  into  a  strong  functional  whole. 


Bfajor  General  ‘William  E  Dean,  af  Berkelay, 
GJifomia — Medal  of  Honor.  In  the  hard  early  days  of  the  Korean  War,  when  it 
was  Red  armor  against  American  rifles.  General  Dean  chose  to  fight  in  the  moat 
serioBsly  threatened  parts  of  the  line  with  his  men.  At  Taejon,  just  befoK  his  poai* 
tion  was  overrun,  he  was  last  seen  hurling  hand  grenades  defiantly  at  taidu. 

General  William  Dean  knew  in  his  heart  that  h'a  every  man's  duty  to  defend 
America.  You  know  it,  too.  The  GenaraTs  job  was  in  Korea  and  he  did  it  superbly 
well.  Your  defense  job  is  here  at  home.  And  one  of  the  beat  ways  to  do  that  job  is  to 
start  righ^  now  buying  your  fall  share  of  United  States  Defease*  Bondsk  For 
remember,  your  Defense  Bonds  help  keep  Ameriea  strong,  just  as  soldiers  like 
General  Dean  keep  America  safe.  And  only  through  America’s  strength  can  your 
nation . . .  and  your  family  . . .  and  you  . . .  have  a  life  of  aecarity< 

Defense  is  your  job,  too.  For  the  sake  of  all  our  servicemen,  for  your  own  sake, 
help  make  this  land  so  powerful  that  no  American  again  may  have  to  die  in  war. 
Buy  United  States  Defense*  Bonds  now — for  peace! 


Ramtmbat  when  yoa’ra  buying  bonds 
tar  defense,  you'ra  also  building  par- 
aonal  cjssh  savings.  Remember,  too, 
if  you  don’t  save  rsguhrty,  you  gan< 
arully  don’t  aava  at  alL  So  sign  up  in 


tbs  Payroll  Savinga  nan  where  you 
woib,  or  the  B(^-A<Mooth  Plan 
where  you  bank.  For  your  country’s 
security,  and  your  own;  buy  Unthal 
States  Defense  Bonds! 


Sittings  Boruls  an  Defense  Buy  them  nguhrttff 


ROCKY  Ml.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


TIE  fillCE  M.  ABBOTT  TEACIEIS’  AOEICT 

ORACK  M.  ABBOTT.  M*H*ani 

tao  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON  16.  MASS. 


Schermerhorn  .Teachers’  Adency 

tgSS  M.  M.  MVUrOMJi, 

•66  FIFTH  ATKR1JB,  HIW  TOBK  CITT  BETWEEN  S4th  AID  litt  8TBBETS 

Bbahcb  OtviCIb;  18S8  Bikxid  Atshvs,  CLSTKi.Ain>,  Ohio 
MBMBXR  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  09  TKACHBM*  AONNCUS 
A  wiRfif  n— cy  (or  W«  iBfitlw  Miy  mKbU*  Siwrtoai  fra*  to  iduat  •fRdalt. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

ROBBRT  S.  If  ACOOWALL»  B.  8.  is  Bd.^  M.  Ed.  MasBiw 

**The  Right  Teacher  for  the  Right  Place** 

Nsw  Baflasd  CoTBrafa 

IW  MAIN  tTRBBT  •PRINOPIBLD,  MAf8. 


,  TXACHEB8  HEEDED — ^Elsmsataiy — flsooadazy — CoUsfs.  We  hsTs  offieisUy  listed, 
hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  inyestifste  these  throng  nsT  Our  many 
years  of  sxperienos  in  placing/ tescheis— a  quarter  of  a  century  under  the  same 
management-— giTss  you  expert  guidanoe-— so  important  in  seeking  a  posHiim. 
Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

HsUliliahed  1880  '  Suooesaor  to  ISB  PENN  EDOCATIOINAL  BDBEAU  71st  Tsar 

V  906  lOEIE  BEVEHTH  BTBllT,  AUEHTOWH,  FEIVA. 

Mambar  Nstioaal  AsaodstioB  of  TeBeherS*  Axanaias 


COLLEGE  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVES 
We  Need  You  For  The  Better  Paying  Positions. 

For  a  Better  Salary  and  a  More  Desirable  Position  Enroll  with  the  R.  M.  t.  A. 

/  WRITE  us  TODAY  FOR  INFORMATION 


LAIGBST,  MOST  WIDELY  FATRORBED  TEAGBESS*  AGERGl  Dl  THE  WEST 


wm  W\  Iw  m  TII.7IS  WITHEIISeOON  etoa  W.  P-  OwaWto 

3Srd 

Tier 

WBtir  Sf.  A.  r.  A.  NHILAO«iJ»MIA  7,  NA.  PaimppmAmr  t-UU 

af  .  . 

eONSULTANTS  TO  SOHOOLt  AND  COLLnaBS 

PIscHsaBi 

QmmUty  TaaaSaM  aad  fomtUama  JUatod  Tkromghomt  Ota  Ymr 

Sanici 

PROM  NBW  YORK  PHILAOBLPHIA  SUBURBAN  ARBAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 

